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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
paneviee ae eet: oe, 

‘The Expedition to Borneo of :H.M.S. Dido up- 
pression of Piracy : with Extracts from the Journal 
@& James Brooke, Esq., of Sardwak (now Agent for 
. Gee British Government. in Borneo). . By Captain 
the Hon. Henry Keppel, R.N. 2 vols. 8y0. 

London, Chapman and Hall. : 
m-double interest, we were going to say, of this 
k-ia the strongest possible recommendation of 
to the public; but on reflection we find we must 
hange the word ‘ double’ into treble, if-eyen that 
Wwould express ‘the number of its more prominent 
metits.and attractions. We have, first, the gallant 
ploits of the Dido in -the suppreasion of Malay 
iracy, related with a modesty which cannot hide 
the masterly and provident skail.of the attacks, nor 
he heroic doings which ensured success, nor the 
tional importance of these the first great blows 
truck into a system which has so long.crippled 
ommerce and outraged humanity. By such ser- 


ices the name of i 
; : ie oe sor the Beth 


to tread’ in his footsteps, and 

Segeina! British empire on the 
ha the chivalrous 
vate 


E gentleman, sailing in his own on & 


si entific expedi to.enlarge our stores of natu- 


history ; his own energetic character, 
orking out a course of adventure which almost 
puts imagination and inyention to shame. He 
ies himself with native princes, engages in war, 
epreases Violence and tyranny, and plants justice 
und civilisation in their stead; and, finally, rescuing 
docile and improvable people by becoming their 
ler, and receiving the sanction of the 
overnment at hom h must, strengthen his 
ser & the yet w . on rea effectual diffu- 
on of blessings s. brought to the abori- 
ines of Borneo. And, in the third pisces, we have 
o take inte our account the vast and valuable field 
of enterprise which hag:thus -been opened to the 
ommerce of E It is indéed the beginuing 
of an end, the incalculable results of which defy pre- 
sent comprehension; The restoration of the Indian 
Archipelago to its antecedent security and wealth 
is but a part of what we have a right to expect. 
he tenfold augmented breadth of mercantile 7 

which pervades the world, and searches into 
most remote and inaccessible localities—the prodi- 
ious growth of our Indian empire—the unsealing 
movement of Australaeia, and the catenin at 
Bo _ a Naat va nay ar eg face of the 
earth,—-are all mighty objects in prospect, the 
commencement of which is so happily narrated in 
these ing volumes. The spirit in which 
hey are-written is stated by Captain. Lin a 
short preface, which we quote in e ion ; 
on) taking upon ourselves to ebserve that in this, 
as eonmhann the entire ication, it seems to 
have been - purpose of this brave commander 
to k — Capping as.possible in the back- 
ground, whilst he was indefatigable in putting all 
other deserts in the brightest and most favourable 

light. That rasa ga rdly be in doi 

rooke, we must readi 
have to state 
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| however indifferently I may have e 


‘company them are of infinite. co 


“ The visit of her Majesty's ship <> Swe ng 
and her services against the pirates says), Oc- 
cupy comparatively so small.aportian of these vo- 
lumes, that some excuse may be necessary for their 
leading title. It was only by undertaking to make 
the account of them part of the narrative, that I 
could prevail upon my friend Mr. Brooke to entrust 
me with his Journal for any publié-object; and 
when I looked at his novel and important position 
as a ruler in Borneo, and was aware how much of 
European curiosity was attached to it, I felt it im- 
possible not to consent to.an arrangement which 
should enable me to trace the remerkable.career 
through which he had reached that elevation.. I 
‘hope, therefore, to be considered ag having con- 
quered.my own disinclination to be the: relater of 
events in which I was concerned, in order to over- 
come the scruples: which he entertained: against 
being the author of the autobiographical sketch, 
embracing so yo a portion of his life, which 
I have extracted from the rough notes confided to 
me, That hisdiffidence in this respect was ground- 
-less will, I trust, be apparent from*these pages, 
ted my un- 
usual task, during a long homeward. sea-voyage ; 
and, from the growing interest which has arisen 
throughout the country for intelligence on the sub- 
ject of Borneo. and the adjacent Archipelago, I 
venture,also to indulge the belief, that the general 
information will be deemed no unfit adjunct to the 
story of personal adventure.” 7 

The work sets out with the Expedition of II.M.S. 
Dido (a charming engraving of which, off Sarawak, 
forms the frontispiece of vol. i.) to the Straits, and 
the meeting there of Captain Keppel with Mr. 
Brooke, who volunteers to accompany hint against 
the pirates. A sketch of Mr. Brooke’s life is in- 
troduced, and it is followed by thé Journal of his 
striking progress, from leaving Eagland.in the 
Royalist, in 1838, to his being in: d Rajah of 
Sarawak, with tribes of Dyak natives, and also 
some. industrious Chinese settlers an@ Malays, as 
his, subject-people! Of these Dyaks we have hi- 
therte known little or nothing, and the aecounts of 
their mode of life, wars, customs, language, reli- 
gion, &c. &c., are curious in the extreme, Geo- 
graphy also receives very important illustration in 
these ; and the charts and s which ac- 
ence to all 
future iftercourse in these parts. - The names are 
laid down in English, and they are thus made stan- 
dard international authorities, — instead of being 


-blurred-with barbarous appellations.in ygrious 


tongues, the meaning of which could not be jntel- 
ligible to navigators. The descriptions of the re- 
sources and capabilities of these for 
trade form.another of the unive fea- 
tures of the work; and, in_short, every thing that 
can interest a reader relating to a ferra nila 
swells the amount of intelligence. here in 
a manner which, as we have remarked, e& 
‘wildest charms of personal romance, and the 

ties of information beyond any book that hag yet 
eppeared, descriptive of this prolific: quarter of the 
globe. : 


The destruction of the pirate stronghold: 
Pakoo, &c., hy the Dido, the meetin i 





these | larger than any other. 





by the well-disposed Sultan of Borneo Proper ; and: 
that Sarawak is possessed by such a man as James 
Brooke, endeared to the natives by the. benefits. he 
has conferred on them, and perfectly acquainted 
with the political and other feelings of the whole 
island,—we may indeed anticipate, and immediately 
too, if these. advantages are vigorously followed as 
they.ought to be, a new conditién of things, which 
will éntirely alter the face of affairs for the weal of 
the inhabitants and the prosperity of England. In 
aid of this view, we may remark that abundance of 
coal has been discovered; and that no Malay rob 
ber can ensconce bimself beyond the reach of Bri- 
tish zeal and steam. Captain Keppel, by his dis- 
cipline and. prowess, has shewn that there is not 
one spot on coast or. river where a prahu or a 
stockade could be safe from punishment and ruin. 
Bat. it is time to tura to the publication itself, to 
illustrate what we have stated ofits variety and 
importance. Among the earliest visited Dyak 
tribes we réad: 
“ The river Lund is of considerable breadth, 
about halfa mile at the mouth, and 150 or:200 
yards off Tungong. Tungomg st¥nds on the ‘left 
hand (going: up) close to the margin of the. stream, 
and is enclosed by a slight stockade. Within this 
defence. there is one: enormous house for the whole 
population, and three or four. small huts. -The 
exterior of the defence between it arid the tiver is 
occupied by sheds for: prahus, and at each extre- 
mity are one or two houses belonging to Malay 
residesits, ©The habitation, as rude as it 
is enormous, measures 594 feet in length, and the’ 
front room, or street, is the entire length of the. 
building, and 21 feet broad. The-hack. part is: 
divided by mat-partitions into the ‘private apart- 
ments of the various families, and of these there 
are forty-five separate doors leading from-the public 
apartment. The widowers and young ‘unmarried 
men occupy _ — ‘ower: as only those with 
wives are entitled to the advan of separate 
rooms. ‘This edifice is raised Swelte feet from the 
ground, and the means of asceht is by the trunk of 
a tree with notches cut in it—a most difficult, steep, 
and awkward ladder. In front isa terrace fifty 
feet. broad, running partially along the front of the 
building, formed, like the floors, of split bamboo. 
This. platform, as well as the front room, besides 
the regular inhabitants, is the resort of pigs, dogs, 
birds, monkeys, and fowls, and presents a glorious 
scene of confusion and bustké.; Here the ordinary 
occupations of domestic labotir are carried on— 
padi ground, mats made, &c, &c, . There were 
200 men,-women, and children counted in the 
room and in front whilst we. were there in the 
middle of the. day; and allowing for those abrbad 
and those in their own rooms, the whole community 
canuot be reckoned at less than 400 souls... Over~ 
head, about seven feet high, is a second crazy story, 
on ‘which is stowed their stéres of food and their 
implements of labour and war. -Along the. large 
room are hung many cots, four feet long, formed of 
the hollowed trunks of trees cut in» half, which 
answer the purpose of seats by day and bedsby 
night.- The Sibnowan Dyaks are a wild-looking 
but apparently quiet and ‘inoffensive race. The 
apartment of their chief, by name Sej » is situ- 
ated nearly in the centre of the building; and is 
In front of -it:nice mats 
Were: spread on the occasion of our visit, whilst 
over our heads dangled about thirty ghastly skulls, 
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around him several sons and relations, and one or 
two of the leading men of his tribe; but the rest 
seemed by no means to be restrained by his pre- 
sence, or to shew him any patticular marks of 
respect—certainly not the slightest ofthe servile 
obseqiousness observed by the Malays before their 
prince. ‘Their dress consists of a single strip of 
cloth round the loins, withthe ends hanging down 
before and behind, and a light turban, composed of 
the bark of trees, round the head, so nged that 
the front is stuck up somewhat resembling a short 
plume of feathers. Their figures are almost uni- 
versally well-made; and shewing great activity 
without great muscular development, but their sta- 
ture is diminutive, as will be shewn by the follow- 
ing measurements, taken at random amongst them, 
and confirmed by general observation :—Sejugah, 
the chief, height, 5 ft. 1} in. Head round, 1 ft. 
9 in. Anterior portion, from ear to ear, 1 foot; 
posterior, 9 in. ; across the top, 1} ft. Kalong, the 
chief’s eldest son, height, 5 ft. 2}.in.. Anterior 
portion of head, 1 ft.; posterior, 8] in.; across the 
top, 1 ft, wanting a few lines. Man from the 
crowd, height, 5 ft. 13 in.; another, 5 ft. 14 in.; 
another, 5 ft. 4 in.;. another, 4 ft. 10. in.; another, 
& ft. 3 in.; another, 5 ft.4 in. The following is a 
specimen of their names, and some few words of 
their dialect, the only ones I could get not Ma- 
layan. The fact, indeed, appears to. be that, from 
constant intercourse, their Dyak language is fast 
fading away; and whilst retaining their separate 
religion and customs, they have substituted the 
soft and fluent Malay for their own harsher jargon. 
The’names are Jugah, or Sejugah, Kalong, Bun- 
shie, Kontong, Lang, Rantie. The vocabulary: 
hairs, bd (similar to the Lundu Dyaks); thigh, 
pah; woman, indo; father, api; sea, tasiek ; slave, 
ulon ; spear, sancho; black, chelum ; good, badass; 
bad, jaie; quick, pantass; slow, bagadie; that, 
Ieneah (nasal, like kgneah) ;. this, to; to go, bajali ; 
there, kein ; come, galt; here, keto ; come here, jali 
keto; to give, bri; give all, bri samonia (M.); to 
bring, Lit; bring that, Lit kneah ; bring here, bit 
keto. The corruptions of the Malay are, /angan for 
tangon, arm; ai for ayer, water; menua for benua, 
country ;.komah for rumah, house; besi for besar, 
great. Like the rest of the Dyaks, the Sibnowans 
adorn their houses with the heads of their.enemies ; 
but with them this custom exists in a modified 
form; and Iam-led to hope, that the statements 
already made public of their reckless search after 
human beings, merely for the purpose of obtaining 
their heads, will be found to be exaggerated, if not 
untrue; and that the custom elsewhere, as here 
and at Lundu, will be found to be more accordant 
with our knowledge of other wild tribes, and to be 
regarded merely as a triumphant token of valour in 
the fight or ambush ; similar, indeed, to the scalps 
of the North American Indian. Soime thirty skulls 
were hanging from the roof of the apartment, and 
I was informed that they had many more in their 
possession; all, however, the heads of enemies, 
chiefly of the tribe. of Sarebus. On inquiring, I 
was told, that it is indispensably necessary a young 
man should procure a skull -before he gets mar- 
ried. On my urging them that the custom would 
..be more honoured in the breach than in the ob- 
servance, they replied, that it was established from 
time immemorial, and could not be dispensed with. 
Subsequently, however, Sejugah allowed that heads 
were very difficult to obtain now, and a young man 
might-sometimes get married by giving presents to 
his ladye-love’s parents. - At all times they denied 
warmly ever obtaining any heads but those of their 
enemies; adding, they were bad people, and de- 
served -to die.) I asked a young unmarried man 
whether he would be obliged to get a head before 
he could obtain a wife. He replied, ‘ Yes,’—‘ When 
would he get one?’ ‘Soon.’—‘ Where would he 
go to get oné?’ ‘To the Sarebus river.’ J men 
tion these particulars in detail, as I think, had 
their practice extended to taking the head of any 
defenceless: traveller, or any Malay surprised in his 
dwelling or boat, I should home wormed the secret 





out of them. The men of this tribe marry but one 
wife, and that not until they-have attained the age 
of seventeen or eighteen. Their wedding ceremony 


is curious; and, as related, is performed: by the- 


bride and-bridegroom being brought in procession 
along the large room, where a brace of fowls is 
placed over the bridegroom’s neck, which he whirls 
seven times round his head. The fowls are then 
killed, and their blood sprinkled on the forehead of 
the pair, which done, they are cooked, and eaten by 
the new-married couple alone, whilst the rest feast 
and drink during the whole night. Their dead are 
put in a coffin, and buried; but Sejugah informed 
me that the different tribes vary in this particular ; 
and it would appear they differ from their near 
neighbours the Dyaks of Lundu. Like these neigh- 
bours likewise the Sibnowans seem to have little 
or no idea ofaGod. Theyoffer prayers to Biedum, 
the great Dyak chief of former days. Priests and 
ceremonies they have none; the thickest mist 
of darkness is over them; but how much easier 
is it to dispel darkness with light, than to over- 
come the false blaze with the rays of truth! 
The manners of the men of this tribe are some- 
what reserved, but frank; whilst the women ap- 
peared more cheerful,'and more inclined to laugh 
and joke at our peculiarities. Although the first 
Europeans they had ever seen, we were by no 
means annoyed by their curiosity; and their ho- 
nesty is to be praised; for, though opportunities 
were not wanting, they never on any occasion at- 
tempted to pilfer any“thing. Their colour re- 
sembles the Malay, and is fully as dark; and the 
cast of their countenance does not favour the no- 
tion that they are sprung from a distinct origin. 
They never intermarry with the Malays so as to 
intermingle the two people, and the chastity of 
their women gives no presumption of its otherwise 
occurring. Their stature, as I have béfore re- 
marked, is diminutive, their eyes are small and 
quick, their noses usually flattened, and their 
figures clean and well formed, but not athletic. 
Both sexes generally wear the hair long and 
turned up, but the elder men often cut {t short. 
As is natural, they are fond of the water, and con- 
stantly bathe;-and their canoes are numerous. 
I counted fifty, besides ten or twelve small prahus, 
which they often build for sale to the Malays ata 
very moderate price indeed. The men wear a 
number of fine cane rings, neatly worked (which 
we at first mistook for hair), below the knee, or on 
the arm, and sometimes a brass ring or two; but 
they have no other ornaments. -The ears of a few 
were pierced, but I saw nothing worn in them ex- 
cept'a roll of thin palm-leaf, to prevent the hole 
closing. The women are decidedly good-looking, 
and far fairer than the men; their figures are well 
shaped, and remarkable for their embonpoint. The 
expression of their countenance is very good- 
humoured, and their condition seems a happy one. 
Their dress consists of a coarse stuff, very scanty 
(manufactured. by the Sakarran Dyaks), reaching 
from the waist to the knee; around: the waist they 
have rings of rattan; either black or red, and the 
loins are hung round with a number of brass orna- 
ments. made by their husbands. Above the waist 
they are entirely naked, nor do they wear any 
covering or ornament on the head. They have a 
few bracelets of brass, but neither ‘ear-rings nor 
nose-rings; and some, more lucky than the’ rest, 
wear a necklace of beads. They prefer the smallest 
Venetian beads to the larger and more gaudy ones 
of England. The labour of the house, and all the 
drudgery, falls upon the females... They grind the 
rice, carry burdens, fetch water, fish, and work in 
the fields; but though on a par with other savages 
in this respect, they have many advantages. They 
are not ‘immured, and ~eat in company with the 
males ; and, in most points, hold the same posi- 
tion towards their husbands and children as the 
OF ‘women, ‘The children are entirely 
naked; and the only peculiarity I observed is 
filing their teeth to a sharp point like those of a 
shark, ~The. men marry but one wife, as I have 





befere observed. Concubinage is unknown; and 
cases of seduction or adultery very seldom arise, 
Even the Malays speak highly of the chastity of 
the Dyak women; yet they are by no means shy 
under the gaze of strangers, and used to bathe be- 
fore us in a state of nudity. That these Dyaks 
are in a low condition there is no doubt, but com- 
paratively theirs is an innocent,state ; and I con- 
sider them capable of being easily raised in the 
scale of society. The absence of all prejudice 
regarding diet, the simplicity of their characters, 
the purity of their morals, and their present igno- 
rance of all forms of worship and all idea of future 
responsibility, render them open to conviction of 
truth and. religious impression. Yet, when I say’ 
this, 1 mean, of course, only when their minds 
shall have been raised by education; for without 
previous culture, I reckon the labours of the mis- 
sionary as useless as endeavouring to read off a 
blank paper. I doubt not but the Sibnowan Dyaks 
would readily receive missionary families amongst 
them, provided the consent of the Rajah Muda 
Hassim was previously obtained. - That the rajah 
would consent, I much doubt; but if any person 
chose to reside at Tungong for the charitable pur- 
pose of leading the tribe gradually, by means of 
education, to the threshold of Christianity, it 
would be worth the asking, and I would exert 
what influence I possess with him on the occasion. 
I feel sure a missionary would be safe amongst 
them as long as: he strictly confined himself to the 
gentle precepts and practice of his faith; he would 
live abundantly and cheaply, and be exposed to 


no danger except from the incursion of hostile 


tribes, which. must always be looked for by a so- 
journer amid a Dyak community.” 

Taking a wider view of this part of the coast, it 
is remarked : 

Within this space are many fine rivers, and 
some navigable for vessels of considerable burden, 
and well calculated for the extension of commerce; 
such as Sarawak, Morotaba, and Sadung. The 
others, equally fine streams, are barred, but offer 
admirable means for an easy inland. communica- 
tion; these are, the Quop, Boyur, Riam, Sama- 
rahan, Lundu, Samatan, &c. In our excursions 
into the interior of the island, most of these 
streams have been ascended to a distance of 25 or 
30 miles, and some farther. We traced the Sama- 
rahan river for 70 or 80 miles from its mouth, and 
passed through portions of the intermediate streams 
of the Riam, Quop, and Boyur. The Morotaba, 
which is but another mouth of the Sarawak, we 
passed through several times, from the sea to its 
junction with that river. The Lundu and Sadung 
rivers were likewise ascended to the distance of 
near 30 miles; and plans of all these rivers 
have been taken as accurately as circumstances 
would permit, by observations of the latitude and 
longitude, and various points, and an eye-sketch 
of ‘the distance’ of each reach, and the compass- 
beating: The entrances into the Sarawak and 
Morotaba were carefully examined, and the former 
accurately laid down. The productions of the 
country attracted our attention, and the articles 
best fitted for commerce have been already enu- 
merated. ‘Amongst these are, firstly, minerals: 
say gold, tin, probably copper, antimony-ore, and 
fine white clay for pipes. Secondly, vegetables: 
woods of the finest‘descriptions, for ship- building 
and other purposes; besides aloes-wood (lignum 
aloes), and arang or chony-wood, canes, and rat- 
tans. To these may be added, in the vegetable 
productions, sago, compon, rice, &c. &c. .* * 

“The appellation of the Dyak tribes near the 
coast is usually the same as the rivers from which 
they originally came.’ The Dyaks of Sibnow come 
from the river of that name, just beyond Balaban 
Point; though large communities are dispersed on 
the Lundu and the Sadung. The same may be 


said of the Sarebus tribe (the most predacious and — 


wild on the coast), which has powerful branches of 
the original stock on the Sakarran river. Beyond 


Point Balaban is a bay—between that. point and — 
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Point Samaludum ; the first river is the Sibnow; 


the next the Balonlupon, which branches into the 
rivers of Sakarran and Linga; passing Tungong 
and Samaludum, you come to the two islands of 
Talison; and between it and the next Point, or 
Banting Marron, lies the Sarebus river. 


Between 
Banting Marron and Tanjong Siri is the Kaleka 


river, a high mountain called Maban, and then 


Rejong, the chief river of the Kayans. I may here 
likewise correct some of the statements and names 
usually current in England. The Idaan, repre- 
sented as a Dyak tribe, are a hill-people, and pro- 
bably not Dyaks; and the name Marat is applied 
by the natives of Borneo to the various wild tribes, 
‘Dyaks and others, without any specific meaning.’’ 

We are sorry to write “ To be continued” at the 
ose of so very short a notice of this work; but it 
pffers so interesting and important a field for every 
ariety of extract and illustration, that we foresee 
a “long line” necessarily to follow in the succes- 
sion, 




































































LADIES’ LETTERS OF OLD. 

etters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great Bri- 
tain, from the Commencement of the Twelfth Century 
to the Close of the Reign of Queen Mary. Edited 
by Mary Anne Everett Wood. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
London, Colburn. 

Wuen we first took up this book, and read the name 
of a lady on the title; we were not prepared to find 
a work of deep, careful, and even learned research, 
such as it proves to be on looking into it, It is, 
indeed, a production much above the ordinary his- 
torical publications of the day; and we can review 
it as such, without feeling any necessity for bearing 
in mind the sex of its editor, except in as much as 
the merit of her labours is increased by the fact 
that she is almost a solitary example of a genuine 
lady-antiquary. The subject, also, is appropriate. 
It ought to be a lady to write the history, or to 
collect the materials for the history, of her sex. 

“It is a trite saying,” Miss Wood observes, 
‘that a-woman is to be judged by her letters.” It 
is true that there is more of individuality in a 
woman’s letter than in that of a man; less of the 
cautious business style which covers the real senti- 
iments of the writer, and more of the inner current 
of feeling which is so difficult to arrive at during 
the ages to which these letters principally refer. It 
is in this sense chiefly that they are valuable; for 
after running our eye through these three volumes 
of documents, the greater portion of which were pre- 
viously unedited, we are surprised at the small 
number of new historical facts which they bring 
out, and the paucity of new light which they throw 
upon general history. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries are, as 
might be expected, barren in letters of illustrious 
ladies, and those which exist are-in general not of 
a very interesting class. Two or three formal .let- 
ters of queens and princesses in Latin, which are 
rather the compositions of their secretaries than 
their own, are all we find in the twelfth century. 
The only letter of this period which attracts our 


attention en passant is the following from Mary, 


daughter of King Stephen, who had been torn from 


.the nunnery of Romsey by Henry Il.; to be forced 


into a marriage with Matthew, son of the Earl of 
Flanders, in her right Earl of Boulogne. It ex- 
hibits in a strong degree the hatred of the princess 
for her uncle King Henry, and appears to have 
been written without the knowledge of her husband. 
Its date is about the year 1168. The history of 
the time shews us that this was an age of turbulent 
restlessness, when father was often in hostilities 
against son, husband against wife,,and brother 
against brother—nulli tuta fides. ‘ 

“To her reverend Jord Louis, king of the 
French, Mary, countess of Boulogne, sends health 
and service. Let it be known to. your highness 
that Henry, king of England, has sent‘his ambas- 
sadors to the emperor. It is’certain that he has, 
for the most part, succeeded in obtaining what he 
wished ; for the emperor shews himself kindly dis- 





posed to the king, and his (the king’s) ambassadors 
being on their return, he has not hesitated to send 
his own with them to him, which he thought the 
best course, lest the aforesaid king should doubt 
whether he was sincere in his assistance against 
you. The returning ambassadors passed through 
my territories, and I spoke with them, and well I 
perceived from their words that the English king 
ceases not, day nor night, to devise mischief against 
you. Wherefore I thought it fitting to send to 
your grace, and to give you the necessary forewarn- 
ing, that you may take counsel with your wise 
men, and act as is most fitting, lest the impetuous 
presumption of the fraudulent king should inflict 
violent injury upon you. Fare you well.” 

The following letter, from the Lady Havisia (or 
Hawise) de Neville to her son Hugh de Neville in 
the Holy Land, written towards the year 1258, is 
given as the earliest known specimen of a lady’s 
familiar correspondence. We are inclined to think 
that Miss Wood is not correct in supposing that 
the embarrassments of Hugh de Neville’s affairs, 
here alluded to, arose from any part he had taken 
in the political dissensions at home, although sub- 
sequently to his return it appears that he joined 
the party of Simon de Montfort: it is one of the 
many instances of the difficulties of all kinds into 
which the great barons and landed proprietors 
threw themselves, in their anxiety to raise money 
for the Crusades, or to visit the Holy Land. They 
were frequently tricked into giving mortgages and 
bonds of different kinds, when abroad in prison or 
in want, by which they lost some of their best 
estates, or irrecoverably involved them, for very 
trifling equivalents. 

** Havisia de Neville to her very dear son, Hugh 
de Neville, wishes health and the blessing of God 
and her own. Know, dear son, that I am well and 
hearty, thanks to God, and am much rejoiced at the 
news that William Fitz Simon brought me of your 
health. God be thanked for it! Know, dear son, 
that our necessities of receiving the returns from 
your lands can avail nothing, on account of the 
great rule your adversary has in the king’s court, 
unless you yourself were present. Wherefore your 
father-in-law and J, and all your other friends, 
agree that you should come to England, and we 
pray and entreat you by the faith and love-that you 
owe us, that you will not by any means fail in this; 
since you ought once again to return. For we 
know well that it would be a very great dishonour, 
and we consider it a great sin, to suffer us and ours 
to be disinherited by your indolence. Therefore I 
anxiously pray you, dear son, that you will travel 
with all possible haste, and also, according to the 
counsel of all your friends, that you go to the court 
of Rome, and procure if you can the letter of the 
pope, express and stringent, to the king of Eng- 
land, that he should restore your lands, and have 
them restored. And that you may make a proper 
understanding at the court of all our needs, with- 
out omitting or concealing anything; that is, how 
you are placed with the king, and that you are 
sate by a writing to hold the (obligation) 
without contradiction, and without ever making an 
acquisition to the contrary. For wise persons have 
said the acquisition would be worth nothing, unless 
it made express mention of this, that it was through 
no fault of yours‘that you made this the aforesaid 
obligation when in war, and through fear of prison. 
And know, good son, that the first acquisition you 
got at Rome for our lands-was not such as you 
understood, for it was only a loving petition for 
your rights of the. money which you ought to have 
had of the crusade-allowance. The legate, thanks 
to him, has granted. us that he would let us have it 
if we could espy out-where it is; but we have not 
asyet found any, except what .in is the hands of 
such as themselves would wish to go into.the Holy 
Land; but as much as we-may be-able-to acquire, 
now or henceforth, between this and St. John’s day, 
we will then send yon .by the messengers of the 
Temple, who will bring. their own money. And for 





God’s sake, good son, guard against ‘making such 


an obligation as you have made for Sir Ingel- 
ram de Umfranville; for I was grieved that it was 
proper to have it paid from our own demesne. 
And good, sweet, dear son, I anxiously pray you 
that you will send us word how much money you 
have really had by my command, for the thing is not 
in my power, for I could never spy a man who went 
to that part, that I might send you -letters, which 
weighs no little upon me. For if it could be that I 
could often have good news of you, and comfort 
you again often by my messages, there would be 
nothing that could more rejoice me, except it were 
to see and speak to you. And know, dear son, 
that my heart is grieved and alarthed day and night, 
since William Fitz Simon brought me news that 
you were so poorly provided with money; but God, 
who is almighty, if it please him, give you speedy 
amendment, and I will do it to my utmost power. 
Dear son, I pray you not to trust too much to the 
money of the crusade-allowance, for they say that 
more great lords of England will take the cross; 
and they will take away as much as shall be raised 
for the crusade, as certain friends have given me to 
know, But do not ever cease, as you dearly love 
me, for no waiting for money, to borrow all the 
money that you can, and to go to the court of 
Rome to acquire for our necessities, and to hasten 
to come to England to accomplish our needs. For 
I hope, by the help of God, if you could well ac- 
complish what you have to do about the acquisition 
of our lands, that you will see such change in Eng- 
land, that never in our time could you have better 
accomplished your wish, or more to your honour. 
Wherefore cease not to solicit again about your 
coming, since you can here best serve God. I 
commend you to the true body of God, who give 
you life and health. Sir Walter de Ja Hide, Joanna 
your sister, and all our household, salute you. And 
know, dear son, that my counsel is, that you obtain 
the letters of request of the legate of that country, 
and the letters of the master of the Temple and of 
the Hospital, to the legate of England and to other 
rich men, for your needs, and in testimony of your 
deeds in that country on the occasion of your com- 
ing. And ever take care of your house that you 
have there, if God give you courage to return. 

To Sir Hugh de Neville.” 

In the fourteenth century these letters become 
much more interesting; and from the fifteenth we 
might select several remarkably curious examples, 
illustrating the manners of private life. The fol- 
lowing brief letter from Elizabeth, the sister of 
Edward IV., to John Paston, is the earliest holograph 
of a royal lady of England of which we have any 
record, It conveys a somewhat singular request 
from a princess to a gentleman: 

“‘ Master Paston,—I pray you that it may please 
you to leave your lodging for three or four days, 
till I may be purveyed of another, and I shall do 
as much to your pleasure. For God's sake, say, me 
not nay; and I pray you recommend me to my 
lord-chamberlain. Your friend, ELIZABETH. 

Unto John Paston, in haste.” 

More than half of the first volume, and the whole 
of the other two, are devoted to the ladies of the 
first half of the sixteenth century. The interesting 
letters of Catherine of Aragon, while Princess of 
Wales, which are here translated and published, 
make us regret that the fair editor had not been 
able to procure the other letters of the same prin- 
cess, which still lie buried among -the -archives 
of Simancas in Spain. To our ‘mind, Catherine 
appears in these letters not in an amiable light: 
there seems to have been a good share of Spanish 
pride in her character, and a discontented temper, 
which magnified every little inconvenience or con- 
trariety into an insupportable grievance. The fol- 
lowing is an example of.the letters of this princess, 
written to her. father, in 1505, in Spanish : 

“ Catherine of:Aragon (observes Miss Wood) 
was very unhappyin England. Puebla, her father’s 
ambassador, a cold-hearted politician, ‘paid little 
attention to her feelings in his wish to-conciliate 
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Ferdinand.* The English king had a great regard 
for him,+ and between the two the poor princess 
was treated with much neglect. Ofthisshe bitterly 
complains in the following letter, the date of which, 
from ‘internal evidence, is clearly December 1505, 
although it has been by mistake headed as written 
in 1501.¢ It will be observed that the princess 
speaks of having been ill fot two months of a tertian 
fever; and in a letter written in April 1506, she 
says she has been ill for six months. That this 
illness was the tertian fever is proved by another 
letter written in October 1506, reporting her re- 
covery from that disease.’ The present letter cer- 
tainly fell into the hands of Henry VII. or his 
council ; for a translation of it, in a contemporaneous 
hand, is found amongst the regal records in the 
Chapter-house.§ : 

“* Most high and most puissant lord,—Hitherto I 
have not wished to let your highness know the affairs 
here, that I might not give you annoyance, and 
also thinking that they would improve ; but it ap- 
pears that the contrary is the case, and that each 
day my troubles increase ; and all this on account 
of the doctor De Puebla, to whom it has not sufficed 
that from the beginning he transacted a thousand 
falsities against the service of your highness, but 
now he has given me new trouble; and because | 
believe your highness will think that I complain 
without reason, I desire to tell you all that has 
passed. Your highness shall know, as I have 
often written to you, that since I came into England 
I have not had a single maravedi, except a certain 
sum which was given me for food, and this such a 
sum that it did not suffice without my having many 
debts in London; and that which troubles me more 
is to see my servants and maidens so at a loss, and 
that they have not wherewith to get clothes; and 
this I believe is all done by hand of the doctor, 
who, notwithstanding your highness has written, 
sending him word that he should have money from 
the king of England, my lord, that their costs 
should be given them, yet, in order not to trouble 
him, will rather intrench upon and neglect the ser- 
Now, my lord, a few days 
ago Donna Elvira de Manuell| asked my leave to go 
to Flanders to-get cured of a complaint which has 
come into her eyes, so that she lost the sight of one 
of them; and there is a physician in Flanders who 
cured the Infanta Donna Isabel of the same disease 
with which she is affected. She laboured to bring 
him here so as not to leave me, but could never 
succeed with him; and I, since if she were blind 
she could not serve me, durst not hinder her jour- 
ney. I begged the king of England, my lord, that 
until our Donna Elvira should return, his highness 
would command that I should have, as a companion, 
an old English lady, or that he would take me‘to 
his court; and I imparted all this to the doctor, 
thinking to make of the rogue a true man; but it 
did not suffice me—because he not only drew me to 
court, in which I have some pleasure, because I 
had supplicated the king for an asylum, but he ne- 
gotiated that the king should dismiss all my house- 
hold, and take away my chamber-(equipage), and 
send to place it in a house of his own, so that I 
should not be in any way mistress of it. And all 
this does not weigh upon’.me, except that it con- 
cerns the service of your highness, doing the con- 
trary of that which ought to be done. I entreat 
your highness that you will-consider that I am 
your daughter, and that you consent not that on 
account of the doctor I should have. such trouble, 
but that you will command some ambassador to 
come here, who may be a true servant of your 
highness, and for no interest-will cease to do that 





* “ Chapter-house records, yol. A. iv. 10, fol. 35, Rolls- 
house,.”’ 

5 Bex rton MS. 616, fol. 31.’* 

t “ The date of 1501 is about as absurd as the statement 
in the Cottonian Catalogue, that it was probably written to 
Arthur prince of Wales!” i 

3.“ Vol. B. iii. 7, fol. 55.” 

 “ She was the chief maid of honour. Her husband, 


which pertains to your service. © And ifin this your 
highness trusts me not, do you command some 
person to come here, who may inform you of the 
truth, and then you will have one who will better 
serve you. As for me, I may say to your highness 
that, in seeing this man do so many things not like 
a good servant of your highness, I have had so 
much pain and annoyance that I have lost my 
health in a great measure; so that for two months 
I have had severe tertian fevers, and this will- be 
the cause that I shall soon die. I supplicate your 
highness to pardon me that I presume to entreat 
you to do me so great favour as to command that 
this doctor may not remain; because he certainly 
does not fulfil the service of your highness, which 
he postpones to the service of the worst interest 
which can be. Our Lord guard the life and most 
royal estate of your highness, and ever increase it 
as I desire. From Richmond, the second of De- 
éember.—My lord, I had forgotten to remind your 
highness how you know that it was agreed that you 
Were to give, as a certain part of my dowry, the 
plate and jewels that I brought; and yet I am 
certain that the king of England, my lord, will not 
receive any thing of plate nor of jewels which I 
have used ; because he told me himself that he was 
indignant that they should say in his kingdom that 
he took away from me my ornaments. And as 
little may your highness expect that he will take 
them in account and will return them to me; be- 
cause I am certain that he will not do so, nor is 
any such thing customary here. In like wise the 
jewels which I brought came from thence (Spain) 
valued at a great sum.* The king would not take 
them in the half of the value, because here all 
these things are esteemed much cheaper, and the 
king has so many jewels that he rather desires 
money than them. I write thus to your highness 
because I know that there will be great embarrass- 
ment if he will not receive them, except at less 
price. It appears to me that it would be better 
that your highness should take them for yourself, 
and should give to the king of England, my lord, 
his money. Your highness will see what would 
serve you best, and with this I shaH be most con- 
tent. The humble servant of your highness, who 
kisses your hands, 
The Princess or WALEs.’ 

“In Ferdinand’s reply to the present letter, 
which was addressed to Puebla, he says :—‘ You 
may say from me to the princess my daughter, 
that it seems to me that in all these things she 
should be very. conformable, and pay much respect 
and obedience to the king of England my brother, 
her father. As_I believe she will, because by this 
means he will more love her, and do more for her; 
and since, God willing, it so happens that she has 
always to be in that land, and spend her life with 
the king of England my brother, her father, and 
with the Prince of Wales my son, her husband; 
and, since the expense of her and her house, and 
the salaries of her people, are and must ever be at 
the charge of. the said king of England my bro- 


highness, supplicating you to order a remédy for 
my extreme necessity, of which (letters) F have 
never had an answer. Now I supplicate your 
highness, for the love of our Lord, that you con. 
sider how I am’ your daughter, and that after Him 
(God) I have no‘ other good nor remedy, except in 
your highness; and how I am in debt in London, 
and this not for extravagant things, nor yet’by re. 
liéving my-own (people), who greatly need it, but 
only for food; and how the king of England, my 
lord, will not cause them (the debts) to be satisfied, 
although I myself spoke to him, and all those of 
his council, and that with tears: but he said that 
he is not obliged to give me anything. and that 
even the food he gives me is of his good will, be- 
cause your highness has not kept promise with him 
in the money of my marriage-portion. I told him 
that I believed that in time to come your highness 
would discharge it. He told me that that was yet 
to see, and that he did not know it. So that, my 
lord, | am in the greatest trouble and anguish in 
the world. On the one part, seeing all my people 
that they are-ready to'ask alms; on tlie other, the 
debts which I have in London; on the other, about 
my own person, I have nothing for ‘chemises; 
wherefore, by your highness’ life, I have now sold 
some bracelets to get a dress of black velvet, for [ 
was all but naked: for since-I departed thence 
(from Spain) I have nothing except two new 
dresses, for till now those I brought from thence 
have lasted me; although now I have nothing but 
the dresses of brocade. On this account I suppli- 
cate your highness to command to remedy this, 
and that as quickly as may be; for certainly I shall 
not be able to live in this manner.” 

In fact, royal ladies were not always the happiest 
in the world, if we may judge from the letters 
printed in the present collection. The following is 
one of a very interesting series from Margaret 
Queen of Scotland,’ sister to Henry VIII., who 
lived very unhappily with her husband : 

‘* Right excellent, high, and mighty prince, and 
dearest brother,—I commend me to you with ‘all 
my heart. I have received instructions from the 
Lord Dacres by my servant Sir James English, 
this 21st day of January, made by the advice of 
you and your council, wherein I consider the great 
affection and love that you have to me, my child- 
ren, my husband, and his friends, whose counsel 
I would be gladder to do than to make’ me the 
greatest lady of the world. Yet it-comforts mine 
heart to hear your fraternal desire ; but it is im- 
possible to be performed by any manner of fashion 
that I, my husband, or his uncle can devise; con- 
sidering what watch and spies there is daily where 
I am, and I dare disclose my counsel to none other 
but God. - If I were such a woman that might go 
with my bairn in mine arm, I trow I should not be 
long from you, whose presence I desire most of any 
man. I trust, dear brother, to defend me from 
mine enemies, if I had sufficient expenses fo (till) 
the coming of your help; but I am so super-ex- 
pended that I doubt that poverty'shall cause'me to 





ther, her father, it seems to me that she should la- 
bour that her whole household and people should 
yield and assent to the will and pleasure of the 
king of England my brother, that he may thus ful- 
fil all; and it is to be believed that he will regard 
his honour, and that of the princess my daugh- 
ter.}’ ”’ 

We can hardly doubt, however, that Catherine 
had many griefs to complain of, and that her life was 
not altogether one of comforts. In another letter 
to her father, written in 1506, she says: ‘“‘[I cannot] 
speak more particularly, because 1 know not what 
will become of this letter, or if it will arrive at the 
hands of your highness; but when Don Pedro 
d’Ayala shall come, who is now with the king and 
queen in the harbour, your highness shall know all 
by ciphers. I have written many times to- your 





* “ The jewels at 20,000 crowns, and the plate at 15,000.— 
ae and Isabella to Puebla, Cotton. ss. Vesp. c. xi. 
0] »: ” 





Maurique Manuel, was Catherine’s major-domo.—Cotion. 
Ms. Vesp. c. xi. fol. 49, 50,” f 


¢" Cotton. ats, Vesp. c, xi. fol. 50.” 


t to some of their minds, which I shall never 
do without your counsel, as long as I have a groat 
to spend. Wherefore I pray you to send me some 
money,-as,you think necessary ; for it is not for your 
honour that I or my children should want. Also, 
brother, I -have sent to you, in this other writing, 
how the Bishop of Dunkeld is deceased, whose 
benefice I have given .to the apostolate, my’ hus- 
band’s uncle; for the Bishop of Murray has pur- 
chased all the. other benefices of this country. I 
have written to the pope for the said apostolate, 
and I beseech you to farther the same at the pope’s 
hands, for I am right much beholden to him. All 
other things as occurs in the country Mr. Adam 
Williamson can.shew you, to! whom you shall give 
credence; and the holy Trinity have you in keep- 
ing. At Perth, the 22d day of January... Your 
loving sister, ¢ MArcanet R. 


To the right excellent, high, and m ririce 
our dearest brother the King of pie Aes ; 
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Nike this for a short.review. Indeed, a number of 
letters which are exceedingly interesting when 
ken together, offer comparatively little interest 
hen taken apart; and we prefer sending our 
readers who have a taste for this class of literature 
o the work itself, with a final word of commenda- 
ion to the authoress, who, it may be observed, by 
he by, attacks every description of language that 
comes in her way, Latin, and Greek, and Spanish, 
Kc., with a masculine vigour. We close our notice 
ith another short specimen of a familiar domestic 
etter of the olden time; itis from Elizabeth New- 
house to her son Roger Wright, on the eve of the 
Reformation, telling him that she had been at Our 
ady of Walsingham, and sending him as a love- 
oken one of those curious “ Pilgrim’s Signs’ which 
ave lately engaged the attention of archeologists 

in this instance, a “ Walsingham brooch.” 

“ Jesu. 

“ Well-beloved son Roger Wright,—In my most 
heartiest manner I recommend me unto you, send- 
ng you God’s blessing and mine, trusting you will 
Heserve it; for it is shewed me that you be gone 
rom your. good mistress, and that I am right sorry 
for, and I pray you send me word where you be 
nd in whose service. And if you list to hear how 

do, I do weil and honestly as a poor widow may 
do, having four children daily at my cost and 

charge. - And also I have been at Walsingham, and 
there I spake with your brother Thomas, and he 
doth well, blessed be God; and he shewed me he 
would be with me within a fortnight after Michael- 
mas. And I pray you send me word in what church 
in Warwick your brother Richard is in. Also I 
pray you to look as wisely to yourself as you can, 
and to my power I will help you to the best that I 
can. And your father hath left me the new house 


that I dwell in, unto me and my children for ever, 
and two closes or fields. Also I have no good 


token to send you at this time but a Walsingham 
brooch, and your sister Margaret recommendeth 
her unto you. No more at this time, and Jesu 
preserve you. From your mother, 
Evizasetn NewHouse. 
'o Roger Wri -D. i 01 
he fhis delivered ‘with speed.” ” 








AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
Tales. By Edgar A. Poe. Pp. 228. Wiley and 
Putnam. 

{In the Literary Gazette, No. 1499, p. 528, we briefly 

noticed the following work,—so briefly that a valued cor- 
respondent had not observed it, and thought we had al- 
together neglected a volume of very considerable talent 
and imagination. To repair this wrong, he favoured us 
with his opinion of it; and agreeing with him in his esti- 
mate, we have pleasure in adopting it as our own, and 
thus doing more justice to a Transatlantic writer of ori- 
ginal powers.—Ed. L. G.] 
“Fresu fields and pastures new’ are obviously 
the likeliest places wherein to look for inventive 
genius and original power: accordingly, we are 
not surprised to hear that the author of this re- 
markable volume is an American. His work has 
come to our shores recommended by success upon 
its own; and that such success is no more than it 
deserves we will undertake to demonstrate to our 
readers, before we put the finishing point to our 
note of admiration. 

First, however, and by way of getting a trouble- 
some duty out of the way at once, we must qualify 
our coming. praises, by a light and wholesome 
touch of censure. This, in a general way, and 
without descending into a specification of instan- 
ces, must be held to apply to such a tale as the 
“ Black Cat,” which is impossible and reyolting ; 
to such an argument as “ Mesmeric Revelation,” 
which far too daringly attempts a solution of that 
deepest of riddles, the nature of the Deity ; to such 
a dialogue as * Lionising,” simply foolish; and to 
such a juvenile production as the “ Fall of the 
House of Usher.” These, though not without their 
own flashes of genius, might have been omitted to 
great advantage: and the remainder of the volume, 
acute, interesting, and graphic, would then have 





stood consistent with itself— totus, teres, alque ro- 
tundus. 

Induction, and a microscopic power of analysis, 
seem to be the pervading characteristics of the 
mind of Edgar Poe. Put him on any trail, and he 
traces it as keenly as a Blackfoot or Ojibbeway ; 
give him avy clue, and he unravels the whole web 
of mystery: never was bloodhound more sagacious 
in scenting out a murderer; nor Cidipus himself 
more shrewd in solving an enigma. He would 
make a famous Transatlantic Vidocq, and is capa- 
ble of more address and exploit than a Fouché; 
he has all his wits about him ready for use, and 
could calmly investigate the bursting of a bomb- 
shell; he is a hound never at fault, a moral tight- 
rope dancer never thrown from his equilibrium ; a 
close keen reasoner, whom no sophistry distracts 
—nothing foreign or extraneous diverts him from 
his inquiry. 

But it is time to present the reader with speci- 
mens of some of our author’s peculiarities. ‘ The 
Gold-Bug,’’ a strange tale of treasure- seeking, 
forcibly demonstrates how able an ally Dr. Young 
and M. Champollion would have found in Edgar 
Poe, whilst engaged in deciphering Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. The case of the Rosetta stone is exactly 
parallel to the following bit of ingenious calcu- 
lation : 

‘* * But how did you proceed?’ ‘I held the vel- 
lum again to the fire, after increasing the heat; 
but nothing appeared. I now thought it possible 
that the coating of dirt might have something to do 
with the failure ; so I carefully rinsed the parch- 
ment by pouring warm water over it, and, having 
done this, I placed it in a tin pan, with the skull 
downwards, and put the pan upon a furnace of 
lighted charcoal. In a few minutes, the pan having 
become thoroughly heated, I removed the slip, and, 
to my inexpressible joy, found it spotted, in several 
places, with what appeared to be figures arranged 
in lines. Again I placed it in the pan, and suf- 
fered it to remain another minute. Upon taking it 
off, the whole was just as you see it now.’ Here 
Legrand, having re-heated the parchment, sub- 
mitted it to my inspection. The following charac- 
ters were rudely traced, in a red tint, between the 
death’s-head and the goat: 

53f1 +305 ((6*;4826) 44.) 44);806*;484 896 0))85;1 
1(s:T*8483 (88)5* +;46 (;85*96*2;8) *$(;485),5*42:*t 
(;4956*2(5* — 4)898*;4069285):)6+8) 44; 1($9;480 
81;8:8$1 ;48485;4) 4854528806*31 (19; 48;(88;4($734 
348) 44;161;:188;42; 

* But,’ said I, returning him the slip, ‘ I am as 
much in the dark as ever. Were all the jewels 
of Golconda awaiting me upon my solution of this 
enigma, I am quite sure that I should be unable 
to earn them.’ ‘And yet,’ said Legrand, ‘ the 
solution is by no means so difficult as you might be 
led to imagine from the first hasty inspection of 
the characters. These characters, as any one might 
readily guess, form a cipher—that is to say, they 
convey a meaning ; but then, from what is known 
of Kidd, I could not suppose him capable of con- 
structing any of the more abstruse cryptographs. 
I made up my mind, at once, that this was of a 
simple species—such, however, as would appear, 
to the crude intellect of the sailor, absolutely inso- 
luble without the key.’ ‘And you really solved it 2’ 
‘Readily; I have solved others of an abstruseness 
ten thousand times greater.’”’ 

Thereafter, at too much length for our columns, 
but not for the interest of mankind at large, he 
reads his own riddle. Take, again, the marvellous 
train of analytical reasoning whereby he arrives 
at truth in the “ Rue Morgue Murders;” a tale 
wherein the horror of the incidents is overborne 
by the acuteness of the arguments; and is intro- 
duced by a specimen of mind-reading which Dr. 
Elliotson’s Adolphe or Okey might vainly attempt 
toequal. ‘ The Mystery of Marie Roget” is similar 
in keenness; and to us at least the only myster 
in the matter now is,—why was not the “ dar 
sailor” apprehended? Additional interest is given 
to these twin tales of terror from their historic 





truth; and from the strange fact that the guesser’s 
sagacity has anticipated in the last case the mur- 
derer’s confession. 

Let us now turn to other pages equally bright- 
ened by genius, while they are untarnished with 
the dread details of crime. ‘“ A Descent into the 
Maelstrom” has but one fault; it is too deliberate ; 
there is too little in it of the rushing havoc, the 
awful eddying of that northern sea’s black throat. 
Still there is magnificent writing in the tale; and 
a touch is given below of our author’s peculiar pre- 
sence of mind, which would stand him in good stead 
on a barrel of ignited gunpowder : 

* As I felt the sickening sweep of the descent, 
[ had instinctively tightened my hold upon the 
barrel, and closed my eyes. For some seconds I 
dared not open them—while i expected instant 
destruction, and wondered that I was not already 
in my death-struggles with the water. But mo- 
ment after moment elapsed. I still lived. ‘The 
sense of falling had ceased; and the motion of the 
vessel seemed much as it had been before, while 
in the belt of foam, with the exception that she 
now lay more along. I took courage, and looked 
once again upon.the scene. Never shall I forget 
the sensations of awe, horror, and admiration with 
which I gazed about me. The boat appeared to be 
hanging, as if by magic, midway down, upon the 
interior surface of a funnel, vast in circumference, 
prodigious in depth, and whose perfectly smooth 
sides might have been mistaken for ebony, but for 
the bewildering rapidity with which they spun 
around, and for the gleaming and ghastly radiance 
they shot forth, as the rays of the full moon, from 
that circular rift amid the clouds which I have al- 
ready described, streamed in a flood of golden glory 
along the black walls, and far away down into the 
inmost recesses of the abyss. At first I was too 
much confused to observe any thing accurately. 
The general burst of terrific grandeur was all that 
I beheld. When I recovered myself a little, how- 
ever, my gaze fell instinctively downward, In 
this direction I was able to obtain an unobstructed 
view, from the manner in which the smack hung 
on the inclined surface of the pool. She was quite 
upon an even keel—that is to say, her deck lay in 
a plane parallel with that of the water—but this 
latter sloped at an angle of more than forty-five 
degrees, so that we seemed to be lying upon our 
beam-ends. I could not help observing, never- 
theless, that I had scarcely more difficulty in main- 
taining my hold and footing in this situation than 
if we had been upon a dead level; and this, I sup- 
pose, was owing to the speed at which we revolved. | 
The rays of the moon seemed to search the very 
bottom of the profound gulf; but still I could make 
out nothing distinctly, on account of a thick mist in 
which every thing there was enveloped, and over 
which there hung a magnificent rainbow, like that 
narrow and tottering bridge which Mussulmen say 
is the only pathway between time and eternity. 
This mist, or spray, was no doubt occasioned by 
the clashing of the great walls of the funnel, as 
they all met together at the bottom—but the yell 
that went up to the heavens from out that mist, 
I dare not attempt to describe. Our first slide 
into the abyss itself, from the belt of foam above, 
had carried us a great distance down the slope; but 
our farther déscent was by no means proportionate. 
Round and round we swept—not with any uniform 
movement—but in dizzying swings and jerks, that 
sent us sometimes only a few hundred yards— 
sometimes nearly the complete circuit of the whirl. 
Our progress downward, at each revolution, was 
slow, but very perceptible. Looking about me upon 
the wide waste of liquid ebony on which we were 
thus borne, I perceived that our boat was not the 
only object in the embrace of the whirl. Both 
above and below us were visible fragments of ves- 
sels, large masses of building-timber and trunks of 
trees, with many smaller articles, such as pieces of 
house-furniture, broken boxes, barrels and staves. 
I have already described the unnatural curiosity 
which had taken the place of my original terrors. 
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It appeared to grow upon me as I drew nearer and 
nearer to my dreadful doom. I now began to watch, 
with a strange interest, the numerous things that 
floated in our company. I must have been deli- 
rious—for I even sought amusement in speculating 
upon the relative velocities of their several descents 
toward the foam below. ‘ This fir-tree,’ I found 
myself at one time saying, ‘ will certainly be the 
next thing that takes the awful plunge and disap- 
pears,’—and then I was disappointed to find that 
the wreck of a Dutch merchant-ship overtook it 
and went down before. At length, after making 
several guesses of this nature, and being deceived 
in all—this fact—the fact of my invariable mis- 
calculation—set me upon a train of reflection that 
made my limbs again tremble, and my heart beat 
heavily once more. It was not a new terror that 
thus affected me, but the dawn of a more exciting 
hope. This hope arose partly from memory, and 
partly from present observation. I called to mind 
the great variety of buoyant matter that strewed 
the coast of Lofoden, having been absorbed and 
then thrown forth by the Moskoe-strém. By far 
the greater number of the articles were shattered 
in the most extraordinary way—so chafed and 
roughened as to have the appearance of being 
stuck full of splinters—but then I distinctly recol- 
lected that there were some of them which were 
not disfigured at all. Now I could not account for 
this difference except by supposing that the rough- 
ened fragments were the only ones which had been 
completely absorbed—that the others had entered 
the whirl at so late a period of the tide, or, for some 
reason, had descended so slowly after entering, 
that they did not reach the bottom before the re- 
turn of the flood came, or of the ebb, as the case 
might be. I conceived it possible, in either in- 
stance, that they might thus be whirled up again to 
the level of the ocean, without undergoing the fate 
of those which had been drawn in more early, or 
absorbed more rapidly. I made, also, three im- 
portant observations. The first was, that, as a 
general rule, the larger the bodies were, the more 
rapid their descent—the second, that, between two 
masses of equal extent, the one spherical, and the 
other of any other shape, the superiority in speed 
of descent was with the sphere—the third, that, 
between two masses of equal size, the one cylindri- 
cal, and the other of any other shape, the cylinder 
was absorbed the more slowly. Since my escape, 
I have had several conversations on this subject 
with an old schoolmaster of the district; and it 
was from him that I learned the use of the word 
‘cylinder’ and ‘sphere.’ He explained to me— 
although I have forgotten the explanation—how 
what I observed was, in fact, the natural conse- 
quence of the forms of the floating fragments— 
and shewed me how it happened that a cylinder, 
swimming in a vortex, offered more resistance to 
its suction, and was drawn in with greater diffi- 
culty, than an equally bulky body of any form 
whatever. There was one startling circumstance 
which went a great way in enforcing these obser- 
vations, and rendering me anxious to turn them to 
account, and this was that, at every revolution, we 
passed something like a barrel, or else the yard 
or the mast of a vessel, while many of.these things, 
which had been on our level when I first opened 
my eyes upon the wonders of the whirlpool, were 
now high up above us, and seemed to have moved 
but little from their original station. I no longer 
hesitated what to do. I resolved to lash myself 
securely to the water-cask upon which I now held, 
to cut it loose from the counter, and to throw my- 
self with it into the water. I attracted my brother’s 
attention by signs, pointed to the floating barrels 
that came near us, and did every thing in my 
power to make him understand what I was about 
to do. I thought at length that he comprehended 
my design—but, whether this was the case or not, 
he shook his head despairingly, and refused to 
move from his station by the ring-bolt. It was 
impossible to reach him ; the emergency admitted 





of no delay; and so, with a bitter struggle, I re-: 





signed him to his fate, fastened myself to the cask 
by means of the lashings which secured it to the 
counter, and precipitated myself with it into the 
sea, without another moment’s hesitation. The 
result was precisely what I had hoped it might be. 
As it is myself who now tell this tale—as you see 
that I did escape—and as you are already in pos- 
seasion of the mode in which this escape was ef- 
fected, and must therefore anticipate all that I have 
farther to say, I will bring my story quickly to 
conclusion. It might have been an hour, or there- 
about, after my quitting the smack, when, having 
descended to a vast distance beneath me, it made 
three or four wild gyrations in rapid succession, 
and, bearing my loved brother with it, plunged 
headlong, at once and for ever, into the chaos of 
foam below. The barrel to which I was attached 
sunk very little farther than half the distance be- 
tween the bottom of the gulf and the spot at which 
I leaped overboard, before a great change took 
place in the character of the whirlpool. The slope 
of the sides of the vast funnel became momently 
less and less steep. The gyrations of the whirl 
grew gradually less and less violent. By degrees, 
the froth and the rainbow disappeared, and the 
bottom of the gulf seemed slowly to uprise. The 
sky was clear, the winds had gone down, and the 
full moon was setting radiantly in the west, when 
[ found myself on the surface of the ocean, in 
full view of the shores of Lofoden, and above 
the spot where the pool of the Moskoe-strém had 
been.’ ” 

The “ Conversation between Eiros and Char- 
mion”’ is full of terror and instruction ; true to phi- 
losophy and to holy writ, it details the’ probable 
mode of the final conflagration : 

‘* That material injury to our globe or to its in- 
habitants would result from the apprehended con- 
tact, was an opinion which hourly lost ground 
among the wise; and the wise were now freely 
permitted to rule the reason and’the fancy of the 
crowd. It was demonstrated, that the density of 
the comet’s nucleus was far less than that of our 
rarest gas; and the harmless passage of a similar 
visitor among the satellites of Jupiter was a point 
strongly insisted upon, and which served greatly 
to allay terror. Theologists, with an earnestness 
fear-enkindled, dwelt upon the biblical prophecies, 
and expounded them to the people with a direct- 
ness and simplicity of which no previous instance 
had been known. That the final destruction of the 
earth must be brought about by the agency of fire, 
was urged with a spirit that enforced every where 
conviction ; and that the comets were of no fiery 
nature (as all men now knew) was a truth which 
relieved all, in a great measure, from the appre- 
hension of the great calamity foretold. It is no- 
ticeable that the popular prejudices and vulgar 
errors in regard to pestilences and wars—errors 
which were wont to prevail upon every appearance 
of a comet—were now altogether unknown. As if 
by some sudden convulsive exertion, reason had 
at once hurled superstition from her throne. The 
feeblest intellect had derived vigour from exces- 
sive interest. What minor evils might arise from 
the contact were points of elaborate question. The 
learned spoke of slight geological disturbances, of 

robable alterations in climate, and consequently 
In vegetation; of possible magnetic and electric 
influences. Many held that no visible or percep- 
tible effect would in any manner be produced. 
While such discussions were going on, their sub- 
ject gradually approached, growing larger in ap- 
parent. diameter, and of a more brilliant lustre. 
Mankind grew paler as it came. All human ope- 
rations were suspended. There was an epoch in 
the course of the general sentiment when the comet 
had attained, at length, a size surpassing that of 
any previously reconged visitation. The people 
now dismissing any fMgering hope that the astro- 
nomers were wrong, experienced all the certainty 
of evil. The chimerical aspect of their terror was 
gone. The hearts of the stoutest of our race beat 






\sufficed, however, to merge even such feelings j" 





violently within their bosoms. A very few days. 


sentiments more unendurable. We could no longer 
apply to the strange orb any accustomed thoughts, 
Its historical attributes had disappeared. It op. 
pressed us with a hideous novelty of emotion. We 
saw it not as an astronomical phenomenon in the 
heavens, but as an incubus upon our hearts, and 
a shadow upon our brains. It had taken, with 
inconceivable rapidity, the. character of a gigantic 
mantle of rare flame, extending from horizon to 
horizon. Yet a day, and men breathed with 
greater freedom. It was clear that we were already 
within the influence of the comet; yet we lived, 
We even felt an unusual elasticity of frame and 
vivacity of mind. The exceeding tenuity of the 
object of our dread was apparent; for all heavenly 
objects were plainly visible through it. Mean. 
time, our vegetation had perceptibly altered; and 
we gained faith, from this predicted circumstance, 
in the foresight of the wise. A wild luxuriance 
of foliage, utterly unknown before, burst out upon 
every vegetable thing. Yet another day—and the 
evil was not altogether upon us. It was now evi- 
dent that its nucleus would first reach us. A wild 
change had come over all men; and the first sense 
of pain was the wild signal for general lamenta- 
tion and horror. This first sense of pain lay in a 
rigorous constriction of the breast and lungs, and 
an insufferable dryness of the skin. It could not be 
denied that our atmosphere was radically affected ; 
the conformation of this atmosphere, and the pos- 
sible modifications to which it might be subjected, 
were now the topics of discussion. The result of 
investigation sent an electric thrill of the in- 
tensest terror through the universal heart of man, 
It had been long known that the air which encir- 
cled us was a compound of oxygen and nitrogen 
gases, in the proportion of twenty-one measures 
of oxygen, and seventy-nine of nitrogen, in every 
one hundred of the atmosphere. Oxygen, which 
was the principle of combustion, and the vehicle of 
heat, was absolutely necessary to the support of 
animal life, and was the most powerful and ener- 
getic agent in nature. Nitrogen, on the contrary, 
was incapable of supporting either animal life or 
flame. An unnatural excess of oxygen would re- 
sult, it had been ascertained, in just such an ele- 
vation of the animal spirits as we had latterly 
experienced. It was the pursuit, the extension 
of the idea, which had engendered awe. What 
would be the result of a total extraction of the 
nitrugen? A combustion irresistible, all-devour- 
ing, omniprevalent, immediate ;—the entire ful- 
filment, in all their minute and _ terrible details, 
of the fiery and horror-inspiring denunciations of 
the prophecies of the holy book.” 

If the Vestiges of Creation have obtained so much 
celebrity from attempting to shew and explain to 
mankind the Beginning of things, we may surely 
anticipate fame for the author who has thus, ina 
like philosophising excursus, depicted to us their 
Ending. 

Let us, in conclusion, draw the reader’s atten- 
tion to the only piece of Poe-try—(the pun is quite 
irresistible)—wherewith Mr. Poe has favoured us 
in this book. It occurs in the otherwise con- 
demned tale of “Usher;” and not only half re- 
deems that ill-considered production, but makes 
us wish for many more such staves. Its title is 
the “ Haunted Palace,” and it purports to be a 
madman’s rhapsody on his own mind : 

“In the greenest of our valleys, 
y good angels tenanted, 
Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radian reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion 
It stood there! 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 
Banners yeilow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow— 
(This, all this, was in the olden 
Time long ago 


); 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 


Along the ram ts plumed and pallid, 
A winged odour went away: 
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Wanderers in that happy valley 
Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tuntd law,  __ 
Round about a — where sitting 
Porphyrogene! 
In state his on well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace-door, . : 
Through which eame flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, — 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate ; 
t Ah, let us mourn, for never morrow 
fetai dawn upon him, desolate !) 
nd round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 
And travellers now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows, see 
| Vast forms that move fantastically 
| Toa discordant melody; — 
1 While, like a rapid ghastly river, 
y Through the pale door, 
A hideous throng rush out for ever, 
laugh—but smile no more!” 


After perusing these extracts, and our own ho- 

nest verdict of the book, we are sure that our 

m readers will not long be strangers to the Tales 
of Edgar Poe. 








: POTATO DISEASE. 

The Principles of Practical Gardening. By G. W. 
Johnson, Esq. Pp. 343. London, R. Baldwin. 
An excellent and useful volume. The writer is not 
only practical, but scientific. He goes to the roots, 
as well as to the stems, branches, leaves, and 
flowers; and if gardeners will not act upon his 
instructive lessons, all we can say is, it will be 
worse for their employers and the gardens under 
their charge. The directions for the preservation 
of fruits, seeds, &c., are clear, and applicable to 
every purpose in granary, warehouse, or store- 
oom; and at this moment, when the pPorTaTo is 
playing so important a part in the greatest con- 
erns of the empire, the following, from the chapter 
pn the diseases of plants, must be read with -much 

nterest : 

“ Dr. Good, the distinguished medical writer, 
as remarked, that the morbid affections to which 
e vegetable part of the creation is liable are 
almost as numerous as those which render decrepid 
and destroy the animal tribes. It would be diffi- 
cult, — whatever system of nosology is fol- 
lowed, to place a finger upon a class of animal 
physical diseases, of which a parallel example could 
not be pointed out among plants. The smut, which 
ravages our corn crops ; the mildew, which destroys 
our peas; the curl, that is annually infecting more 
destructively our potatoes; the ambury, or club- 
root, to which our turnips, and other species of 
brassica, are liable; the shanking, or ulceration, 
which attacks the stalks of our grapes,—are only 
a few of the most commonly observed diseases to 
which the plants we cultivate are liable. Numerous 
as are the vegetable diseases, and destructive as 
they are to the interests of the cultivator, yet no 
subject connected with his art has obtained so little 
attention, and never was-even trivial attention fol- 
lowed by benefit less important. The reason of 
this deficiency of benefit is not difficult of detection. 
Common experience teaches us that diligence and 
perseverance, directed by judgment, are the essen- 
tial preliminaries of success; and these are more 
particularly requisite in examining, in searching 
for the causes of the diseases and decay of vege- 
tables, because we have fewer guides, less assistance 
from the vegetable affected, than we have from a 
diseased animal; fewer symptoms marking the 
commencement or seat of the evil. Yet where is 
the cultivator who ever took a fraction of the care, 
or a decimal of the attention, to discover the cause, 
Progress, or remedy of one disease, sometimes 
bringing destruction upon his harvests, as he does 
































to detect the disorder or discover the panacea for 
some miserable pig? The subject is one beset 
with difficulties, but it is commensurately import- 
aut. ® © ® As observations multiply, the 
adjutant sciences, chemistry and physiology, will 
contribute and apply their improved stores of in- 
formation: and if but few specifics for the diseases 
of plants resulted, yet I am quite satisfied that the 
causes of diseases would be more accurately ascer- 
tained: and every one is aware, that to know the 
cause of an evil is the most important step towards 
the prevention of its occurrence.” 

After dilating upon the similarity in organisation 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, the author 
treats of the Curl, which he attributes to impaired 
vitality in the plant in the produce-crops of which 
it has made, during late years, such extensive ra- 
vages. 

“ Any one (he adds) can insure the occurrence 
of this disease, at least I have found it so in the 
county of Essex, by keeping the sets in a situation 
favourable to their vegetation, as in a warm damp 
outhouse, and then rubbing off repeatedly the long 
shoots they have thrown out. Sets that have been 
so treated I have invariably found produce curled 
plants. Is not the reason very apparent? The 
vital energy had been weakened by the repeated 
efforts to vegetate ; so that, when planted in the 
soil, their energy was unequal to the perfect de- 
velopment of the parts; for the curl is nothing 
more nor less than a distorted or incomplete forma- 
tion of the foliage, preceded by an imperfect pro- 
duction of the fibrous roots. * * * The pro- 
cess of ripening proceeds in the potato, as in the 
apple, after it has been gathered, and until that is 
perfected, it is accumulating vigour, shews no ap- 
petency to vegetate, consequently is not exhausting 
its vitality, which is a great point, considering 
the careless mode usually adopted to store them 
through the winter; for this energy commences 
its decline from the moment it begins to develop 
the parts of the future plant. Tubers taken from 
the soil before perfectly ripe never are so early in 
shewing symptoms of vegetation. Crichton, Hun- 
ter, and Young, in some of the works before re- 
ferred to, have also agreed, that exposing the sets 
to light and air, allowing them to become dry and 
shrivelled, also induces the curl in the plants 
arising from them. This result of experience also 
confirms my conclusion, that the disease arises 
from deficient vital energy; for no process more 
than this drying one of exposure to the light and 
air tends to take away from a tuber the power of 
vegetating altogether. * * ® The results of 
my view of the disease, sustained by numerous 
experiments, are, that it will never occur if the 
following points are attended to: Ist, that the 
sets are from tubers that exhibit scarcely any 
symptoms of incipjent vegetation. To effect which 
they ought, throughout the winter, to be preserved 
as cool and as much excluded from the air as pos- 
sible; 2dly, that the tubers should be perfectly 
ripened ; 3dly, that they should be planted imme- 
diately after they are cut; 4thly, that the manure 
applied should be spread regularly, and mixed 
with the soil, and not along a trench in immediate 
contact with the sets; 5thly, that the crop is not 
raised for several successive years on the same 
area.” ’ 

The affection of the Potato, however, which at 
this time presents such an alarming aspect, is the 
gangrene, the most common form of vegetable 
disease, and probably to be traced to too much 
damp or water. After instancing the auricula as 
one of nearly every cultivated plant within our en- 
closures liable to its inroads, the author proceeds 
to observe: 

‘* The tubers of the potato also are liable to the 
speck, black spot, or dry gangrene; a disease 
which I once thought was oecasioned by the cal- 
cateous earth (lime or chalk) contained by the 
soil, but more lengthened observation has con- 
vinced me of my error; and having observed it in 
all soils, and in seasons characterised by opposite 





extremes of wetness and dryness, I am induced to 
consider that the disease arises from some defect in 
the sets employed, or to potatoes being grown too 
often on the same site. It is quite certain from my 
own experience, that in ground éired of potatoes the 
disease invariably and most extensively appears. 
This suggests that it is occasioned: by a deficiency 
of some constituent in the soil required by the 
tubers, a suggestion confirmed by the fact that in 
the fields of the market-gardeners near London, 
which are supplied without stint with the most 
fertilising manure, this disease of the potato com- 
paratively is unknown,” 

These notices, though too late to avert an exist- 
ing evil, are surely well worth the future consider- 
ation of every grower of the invaluable root to 
which they refer. 








LORD NELSON. 
Lord Nelson's Despatches and Letlers. 
by Sir N. H. Nicolas, G.C.M.G, 

Colburn. 

We have said so much on the earlier volumes of 
this work, we need only remark on the present 
(occupying the time from January Ist, 1802, to 
April 30th, 1804) that it brings forward no topic 
connected with the life of our matchless naval hero 
to bring a question upon his memory, or a blot on 
his bright scutcheon. During a moiety of the pe- 
riod alluded to, he resided chiefly at his retirement 
at Merton, on half-pay; and in May 1803, pro- 
ceeded as commander of the Mediterranean fleet. 
In this service, always ready and wishing for battle, 
he reached hie highest rank, of vice-admiral of the 
white; but to the close of this book we have only 
changes of place and the usual cares of so im- 
portant a duty, without the occurrence of any re- 
markable event to relieve the official minutia. 
Under these circumstances, our selection of a few 
prominent matters, and those the most new and in- 
teresting to the general reader, will suffice to dis- 
pose of this portion of the publication, without re- 
curring to points already discussed, or dwelling on 
subjects which seem never to have been forgotten 
by Nelson,—such as hate of the French and Buona- 
parte, the thanks of the City not having been voted 
for the victory of Copenhagen, the deserts of Lady 
Hamilton, and the pinching spirit of government 
towards himself. On one of these themes our 
author informs us in his preface : 

“ Lord Nelson’s private letters are mostly to the 
Duke of Clarence, the Earl of St. Vincent, Mr, 
Addington, Lord Minto, Admiral Lord Radstock, 
Mr. Hugh Elliot, Mr. Rose, Sir Alexander Ball, 
General Villettes, Mr. Davison, his brother Dr, 
Nelson, Lady Hamilton, and his daughter, now 
Mrs. Horatia Nelson Ward. No part of the edi- 
tor’s task was so difficult as to decide upon the 
course which he ought to follow with respect to 
the letters to Lady Hamilton. It was his original 
intention to omit those letters altogether; but this 
was found inexpedient, because, after the separa- 
tion from Lady Nelson, they describe Nelson’s 
private feelings more fully and more naturally than 
any of his other letters. It was, however, impos- 
sible to reprint those letters exactly as they. occur, 
on account of some personal and other objection- 
able allusions in them; and still more, because 
it would not have been proper, under any circum- 
stances, to republish coarse and offensive expres- 
sions, without being sure that they exist in the 
originals. He has, therefore, printed every part of 
the letters in question except paragraphs, or entire 
letters of that description, and except those terms 
of endearment and affection which that person 
ought not to have called forth.” 

Our first choice for extract falls on a letter to 
Sir Brooke Boothby, from a copy in the Nelson 
papers, and is as follows: 

*‘ Merton, Surrey, May Ist, 1802. 

“ My dear sir,—I feel very much flattered by 
your kind remembrance of our truly pleasant party 
at Hamburgh, and I can assure yow that it would 
give Sir William, Lady Hamilton, and myself, much 
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pleasure, could we meet here, where I have made 
a very small purchase, and live retired, although 
we live so near London; for I hate the noise, 
bustle, and falsity of what is called the great world. 
We are now at peace with all the world, except 
Lord Grenville, Windham, and that party: they 
see that destruction to the country from it which 
Icannot. I am the friend vf peace without fear- 
ing war; for my politics are to let France know 
that we will give no insult to her government, nor 
will we receive the smallest. If France takes unfair 
means to prevent our trading with other powers 
under her influence, this I consider the greatest 
act of hostility she can shew us; but if Buona- 
parte understands our sentiments, he will not wish 
to plunge France in a new war with us. Every 
man in France, as well as in this country, is wanted 
for commerce ; and powerful as he may be, France 
would pull him down for destroying her commerce, 
and the war in this country would be most popular 
against the man who would destroy our. commerce. 
I think our peace is strong if we act, as we ought, 
with firmness, and allow France to put no false 
constructions on the words, or on omissions in the 
treaty. But for what am I getting into politics? 
I am truly sorry for Dumourier; but, alas, it is not 
in my power to assist him! If his country re- 
ceives him, he will be the worst enemy we ever 
found, for he must hate us for our treatment of 
him. No man can fear to be suspected of false- 
ness if he is really well-intentioned, which, from 
my heart, I believe Dumourier was. Lady Ha- 
milton desires me to say every kind thing for her. 
She is one that never forgets an old friend, and to 
be grateful, which is more than can be said of an 
old acquaintance of yours. With every good wish, 
believe me, my dear Sir Brooke, your most obliged 
friend, NELSON AND BronreE.” 
A letter to Sir John Eamer, lord mayor, is quite 
Nelsonic : 
“Private. Merton, 8th September, 1802. 
“ My dear Sir John, —I can assure you that I 
should dine with you in your private capacity with 
the greatest pleasure ; but it is impossible, as I am 
sure you are sensible of, that Lord Nelson can re- 
ceive any mark of distinction from the chief magis- 
trate of the city of London, the conduct of the 
brave captains, officers, and men, who so bravely 
fought, died, and conquered in the battle of Copen- 
hagen not having had the honour of the approba- 
tion of the city of London, in their corporaté ca- 
pacity. Whatever my demerits might have been 
on that glorious day, I am bold to say, that British 
valour never shone more conspicuously, or more 
successfully, than on the 2d of April, 1801. When- 
ever, my dear Sir John, you cease to be chief ma- 
gistrate of the city of London, name your day, and 
I will dine with you with satisfaction; but never 
till the city of London think justly of the merits of 
my brave companions of the 2d of April, can I, 
their commander, receive any attention from the 
city of London. Believe me, my dear Sir John, 
your much obliged, NELSON AND Bronte.” 
The following, more immediately affecting him- 
self, is not less characteristic : 
“To the Right Honourable Henry Addington. 
“ April 23d, 1803. 
“The pensions to the Admirals St. Vincent, Dun- 
can, and Nelson, were, I suppose, either granted 
for the great victories they obtained over the 
enemy, or for enabling them to support the dignity 
of the peerage, to which his majesty was pleased to 
raise them for their victories, for which their pri- 
vate fortunes were not supposed equal. If Earl 
St. Vincent obtained the pension of 2000/. a-year 
in Great Britain, and 1000/. a-year in Ireland, for 


the victory off Cape St. Vincent, and Viscount’ 


Duncan for that off Camperdown, Lord Nelson 
trusts, that in any comparison, the victory off the 
Nile was equal to either of the others, and there- 
fore, in strict justice, his, pension should have been 
equal to the other two noble admirals. If it is said 
that the pensions are notegiven for the victories, 
but to enable the noble admirals to support their 


‘ 





ranks in the peerage, then Lord Nelson trusts that 
his wants will be found superior to either of the 
others; for Earl St. Vincent, at the time his pen- 
sion was granted, had realised not a less sum than 
100,000/., and Viscount Duncan not Jess than 
50,0007. ; whereas Lord Nelson, at the time his pen- 
sion of 2000/. a-year was granted, had not realised 
5000/.; therefore, why Lord Nelson should have 
had 10007. a-year less pension than either of the 
two noble admirals, is unaccountable. This com- 
parison is only made to the battle off the Nile; 
since which time Lord Nelson was by his majesty 
raised to the dignity of a viscount, for his services 
in commanding his majesty’s fleet, when the great, 
important, and decisive victory off Copenhagen was 
obtained ; but no pension was given with this ac- 
cession of title. NELSON AND Bronte.” 

He had previously written a singular statement 
to the same official quarter : 

* London, March 8, 1803. 

“ Sir—lI feel very great reluctance in troubling 
you with any personal concerns of mine, but I am 
really compelled to it by circumstances* which, 
when explained, will, I think, convince you that I 
cannot do otherwise; and knowing the value of 
your time, I will do it as shortly asI can. His 
majesty was graciously pleased, on account of my 
services in the battle of the Nile, to bestow on me 
the high honour of a peerage of Great Britain, and 
to recommend it to Parliament to enable him to 
grant a pension of 2000/. a-year to me, and even- 
tually for two lives after mine. In the former 
part of the message for that purpose, his majesty 
expresses a desire to bestow on me the pension, 
and to the two next succeeding heirs male of my 
body. But in the recommendatory part of the 
message the words are, ‘to consider of a proper 
method of enabling his majesty to grant the same, 
and of extending, securing, and settling such an- 
nuity to the said Rear-Admiral Lord Nelson, and 
to the two next persons on whom the title of Baron 
Nelson, &c. shall descend, in such manner as shall 
be thought most effectual for the benefit of the 
said Lord Nelson and his family.’ The grant was 
made to me and the two next succeeding heirs 
male of my body, which was probably done without 
an attentive consideration of the whole of the 
message. But it was then of no importance to 
me, as the grant followed the title; but as his 
majesty has since been graciously pleased to confer 








* “ Lord Nelson submitted for Mr. Addington’s consider- 
ation the following statement of his property and income, 
which shews how necessary it was that he should receive 
the same pecuniary reward as had been given to the 
other admirals who had gained a victory. No increase 
of pension was, however, granted to him, 

* Lord Nelson’s income and property. 











My Exchequer Pension forthe Nile. £2000 0 0 

Navy Pension for loss of one arm and one 
eye. . hely) ° . ° ° 923 0 0 
Half-pay as Vice-Admiral . . . 465 00 
* Interest of 1000/, 3 per cents. . -' +) 300 0 
£3418 0 0 

. Outgoings of Lord Nelson. 

To Lady Nelson «. «© « « ++ £1800 0°0 
Interest of money owing . 3 500 0 0 
Pension to my Brother’s Widow . . 200 0 0 
To assisting ‘in educating my Nephews 150 0 0 
Expenditure . . 2650 0 0 
Income . . . 3418 0 0 
For Lord Nelson 768 0 0 


Therefore, Lord Nelson is free of house-rent, but has to 
pay charities necessary for his station in life, taxes, re- 
pairs, servauts, and to live upon 768/. per annum. 

Property of Lcird Nelson. 
~ MertonHouse, land, plate, and furniture £20,000 0 0 
In 3 per cents, 1000/. stock. 


Debts. 
; By. Mortgage on Merton, to assist in the ' 
purchase ee tt es oe ee 
Fitting out for the Baltic, and again for 
my command on the coast,in summer | 
1801 on fey Tew te se | fl 000 0.0 


£10,009 0 0 





Real property of Lord Nelson, £10,000. 
In Three per Cents, £1000 stock.’ ” 


upon me the title of a viscount,* with the remain- 
der to my brother and nephews (failing issue of my 
own), I must entreat that you will lay me at his 
majesty’s feet, and that you will have the gocdness 
to express to him, in the most dutiful manner, my 
humble hope that, as I have not had the good for- 
tune to acquire sufficient wealth to put it.in my 
power to enable my nephews to support in any de- 
gree the rank of a peer to which they may even- 
tually succeed, his majesty will be graciously 
pleased to take such measures as he shall think 
ry, for continuing the F ion in the man- 
ner it appears to have been his majesty’s gracious 
intention it should have been originally granted, 
In making this application to you, sir, it is but fair 
that I should apprise you that Lord St. Viggent is 
in the same situation, I believe, with myself; but 
I know of no other case at all similar, as Lord 
Duncan has male issue. And I also beg leave to 
state, that both Lord St. Vincent and Lord Duncan 
had a grant from the Irish Parliament of 1000). 
a-year, which, from not having been recommended 
by government here, was not bestowed upon me. 
I presume to make only one remark: Was it or 
not the intention of his majesty’s government to 
place my rewards for services lower than Lord St. 
Vincent or Lord Duncan? I had the happiness 
to be a sharer of the glory of the 14th of February; 
and I had the honour to command the fleet which 
gained the victory of the Nile, which, till that of 
Copenhagen, was, I believe, the most complete 
one ever obtained. I have the honour to be, &c. 
‘* NELSON AND Bronte.” 
The death of Sir W. Hamilton iz very tersely 
communicated to his friend, Mr. A. Davison: 
“* Wednesday, 11 o’clock [6th April, 1803). 
“* My dear Davison,—Our dear Sir William died 
at ten minutes past ten, this morning, in Lady 
Hamilton’s and my arms, without a sigh or a strug- 
gle. Poor Lady Hamilton is, as you may expect, 
desolate. I hope she will be left properly; but I 
doubt. Ever yours most affectionately, 
‘* NELSON AND BRONTE.” 
But we must leave the Home station for some 
examples of the correspondence from Sea: 
“To the respective Captains and Commanders of his Majesty's 
ships and vessels on the Mediterranean station. 
“* Vietory, off Toulon, 13th Sept. 1803. 
‘** When British seamen and marines so far de- 
grade themselves in time of war as to’ desert from 
the service of their own country, and enter into that 
of Spain; when they leave one shilling per day, 
and plenty of the very best provisions, with every 
comfort that can be thought of for them, for two- 
pence a day, black bread, horge-beans, and stinking 
oil, for their food; when British seamen or marines 
turn Spanish soldiers, [ blush for them: they for- 
feit in their own opinion, I am sure, that character 
of love of their own country which foreigners are 
taught to admire. A Briton to put himself under 
the lash of a Frenchman or Spaniard must be more 
degrading to any man of spirit than any punish- 
ment I could inflict on their bodies. I shall leave 
the punishment.to their own feelings, which, if they 
have any, and are still Eogfi8hmen, must be very 
great. But, as they thought proper to abandon, 
voluntarily, their wives, fathers, mothers, and every 
endearing tie, and, also, all prospect of returning 
to their native country, I shall make them remain 
out of that country, which they do not wish to see, 
and allow others, who love their country, and are 
attached to their families, to return in their stead. 
And as they have also thought proper to resign all 
their pay, I-shall take care that it is not returned 
to them, nor their ‘R.’ taken off; but it shall be 
noted against their names, ‘ Deserted to the Span- 
iards,’ ot ‘ Entered as a Spanish Soldier,’ as the 
case was. ELSON AND Bronte. 
“‘ The above memorandum respecting the deser- 


* “It is remarkable that Lord Nelson should have mis- 
taken the limitation of his yiscountey, which was con- 
fined to the heirs male ! his own  Bnig It was the 
Barony of Nelson of the Nile and of Hilborough, granted 
in August 1801, that was to devolve (on failure of his 
own male issue) on his brother and nephews,” 
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tion of British seamen or marines is to be read to 
the respective companies of his Majesty’s ships and 
vessels under my command, and ‘copies thereof to 
be stuck up in the most public places of the ships, 
in order that the magnitude of the crime may be 
properly impressed on their minds. 
‘* NELSON AND BRONTE.” 
Another curious epistle to Mr. Davison follows : 
: “Victory, off Toulon, Oct. 4, 1803. 

“ My dear Davison,—Your kind letter of August 
15th, via Lisbon, I received on the Ist, and was the 
first line I have had from England since the first 
week in July. Everything relative to yourself 
makes me truly comfortable. The king, I hope, will 
make you a baronet, or a peer, in the stead ofa 
simple knight. You know my answer to such dirty 
dogs as wanted to pull you down —they be d—d. 
You are, my dear friend, too wise a man at this 
time of day to run any risk of being a poor man. 
Recollect the epitaph, ‘J was well, but would be 
better.’ But whatever you do will have my sincere 
good wishes, and you know enough of the world 
not to be careful. . I am truly sensible of your good 
wishes for my prosperity. I believe I attend more 
to the French fleet than making captures; but 
what I have, I can say as old Haddock said, ‘ it 
never cost a sailor a tear, nor the nation a farthing.’ 
This thought is far better than prize-money; not 
that I despise money—quite the contrary; I wish 
I had one hundred th d pounds this :, 
and I will do every thing consistent with my good 
name to obtain it. We are healthy beyond: exam- 
ple, and in great good-humour with ourselves ; and 
so sharp-set, that I would not be a French admiral 
in the way of any of our ships for something. 
I believe we are in the right fighting-trim: let 
them come as soon as they please. I never saw 
a fleet altogether so well officered and manned. 
Would to God the ships were half as good, but 
they are what we call crazy. -You will have had the 
power-of-attorney for the Dutchman, and I suppose 
she will be given up to us. Of course, you will 
do what is right; and keep my prize-money to help 
to pay my debt, which I am every month increasing. 
I do not write to Lord Moira, because I can only 
tell him that I am looking for the French fleet. 
They must come out very soon. I was sorry to 
see his lordship had a very severe fall. I hope he 
is perfectly recovered, and I beg that you will make 
my respectful compliments acceptable. I send a 
little parcel for Lady Hamilton, directed under cover 
to you. Pray, forward it to Merton, where I hope 
my dearest Lady Hamilton is well, comfortable, and 
happy. I hope next summer to be able to build 
the room; and I must write to Linton about the 
field, which I wish to have to make the new en- 
trance, &c. &c., provided she stays to manage the 
improvements. I will admit no display of taste 
at Merton but hers. She bought it, and I hope 
will continue to improve and beautify it to the day, 
at least, of my death. Believe me ever, dear Davi- 
son, your most faithful and affectionate friend, 

“ NELSON AND BRONTE.” 

The ensuing will also be perused with interest : 

“ To the Reverend Dr. Nelson. 
“‘ Victory, December 14th, 1803. 

“My dear brother,—Your letter of September 
23d I received November - 24th, from Captain 
Strachey, who wants to be made a post-captain. I 
thank you much for your letter, and am always 
sure of your unalterable regard and affection. 
Most certainly, if you send out Charles Brown, I 
will (if he has served his time during my stay 
here), if opportunity offers, promote him; but next 
Christmas, please God, I shall be at Merton; for 
by that time, with all the anxiety attendant on such 
a command as this, I shall be done up. The mind 
and body both wear out, and my eye is every month 
visibly getting worse, and I much fear it will end 
in total blindness, The moment the battle is over, 
if I am victorious, I shall ask for my retreat—if, 
unfortunately, the contrary, I hope never to live 
to see it, In that case, you will get an early seat 
in the House of Lords, If Mr, Addington does 








.vote without full conviction of its propriety. 





not give me the same pension as government gave 
to the rich Lord St. Vincent and Duncan, I shall 
consider no great favour done me, and the country 
never could avoid giving the pension to you ; 
therefore, unless the other is tacked to it, I would 
not give thanks or sixpence to have it brought be- 
fore parliament to benefit Lord St. Vincent’s heirs, 
and certainly, from circumstances, not mine. The 
putting the stone over poor Maurice-was well done, 
and I approve very much. I do not know that 
you owe me any thing respecting Hilborough; but 
if you do, I fully acquit you of the debt, and so let 
it be considered. ‘The ministers ought to have 
done more for you; but if you are made more 
comfortable, that is well. I have wrote to Horace 
at Eton, as I suppose his holydays will be over be- 
fore this letter gets to Canterbury. I desire my 
kindest regards to Mrs. Nelson; and believe me 
ever your most affectionate brother, 
“ NELSON AND BRonTE.” 

To Mr. Davison, Jan. 13th, 1804: 

‘IT am glad you are known to Mr. Addington : 
he is a good man. I began a correspondence, or 
rather ventured an opinion on the state of affairs 
in this country, but he had not time to answer me, 
and turned me over to Lord Hobart, who I now 
write to occasionally; but, in fact, I have nothing 
to write about. That the French are rascals every 
one knows; and that they want Naples, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Turkey, and Egypt, and Malta—by 
the way, to write this is no news; nor that I long 
most ardently to meet the French fleet. I think 
they cannot remain much longer in port. If they 
do, they might as well have no fleet. Whenever 
you write to Lord Moira, you will not fail to re- 
member me most kindly. I have entrusted him 
with what I did not believe I would entrust any 
man ;* and I hope he will be a firm supporter of Mr. 
Addington’s administration. * * * I do not think 
we Shall have a Spanish war, although they are fit- 
ting sixteen or eighteen sail of the line at Cadiz. 
Prizes I never sought for, and I hope never shall. 
All my object and wish is to meet the enemy’s 
fleet, and then I hope to get a little rest; for J am 
really fagged—always tossed about, and always 
sea-sick.” : ‘ 

To Dr. Moseley, 11th March, the same year : 

‘“‘ Cornwallis has great merit for his persevering 
cruise ; but he has every thing sent him: we have 
nothing. We seem forgotten by the great folks at 
home. Our men’s minds, however, are always kept 
up with the daily hopes of meeting the enemy., I 
send you, as a curiosity, an account of our deaths, 
and sent to the hospital, out of six thousand men. 





* “ His proxy. Lord Nelson attached the greatest im- 
portance to the use of his proxy, and gave it very unwill- 
ingly even to Lord Moira. For the following anecdote 
on the subject, the editor is indebted to Mr. Haslewood, 
Lord Nelson’s solicitor :—‘ A few days before Lord Nelson 
last left England, in September 1805, Mr. Haslewood ac- 
companied his lordship to the door of Mr. Pitt’s house in 
Downing-place. Lord Nelson appeared thoughtful, and 
said, abruptly, ‘I wish I had never given a proxy to 

Moira ; not that I can complain of his having used 
it improperly ; he is a distinguished officer, an enlightened 
statesman, and a man of too much honour to abuse so 
sacred a confidence: but I ought to have considered that 
partiality will cloud the judgment, and that Lord Moira 
was, or might become, attached to a party.’ The next 
day, Lord Nelson called on Mr. Haslewood, and almost 
immediately said, ‘I was so full of the subject we were 
speaking of yesterday, as to continue it in my interview 
with Mr. Pitt. I gavesome specimen ofa sailor’s polities by 
frankly telling him, that not having been bred in courts, I 
could not pretend to a nice discrimination between use 
and abuse of parties ; and, therefore, must not be expected 
to range myself under the political banners of any man, 
in place or out of place; that England’s welfare was the 
sole object of my pursuit ; and where the tendency of any 
measure to promote or defeat that object seemed clear, I 
should vote accordingly, without re; to other circum- 
stances ; that in matters where my judgment wavered, or 
to the full scope of which I might feel unequal, I should 
be silent, as I could not reconcile to my mind the tving a 
r. Pitt 
listened to me with patience and good humour: indeed, 
paid me some compliments ; and observed, that he wished 
every officer in the service would entertain similar senti- 
ments.’ Lord Nelson afterwards declared more than once, 
with reference to the above conversation, that ‘ he felt his 
mind at ease ;’ and expressed himself highly pleased with 
the liberal conduct and language of the minister,’ ”’ 





The fleet put to sea on the 18th of May, 1803, and 
is still at sea; not a ship has been refitted or re- 
cruited, excepting what has been done at sea. You 
will readily believe that all this must have shaken 
me. My sight is getting very bad ; but J must not 
be sick until after the French fleet is taken. Then, 
I shall soon hope to take you. by the hand, and 
have further recourse to your skill for my eye. I 
am always glad’ to hear good accounts of our dear 
Lady Hamilton. That she is beloved wherever 
she is known does not surprise me; the contrary 
would very much. I am sure she feels most sin- 
cerely all your kindness. Believe me for ever, my 
dear Doctor, your much obliged friend, 
* NELSON AND Bronte.” 
And, to conclude: 


‘* To the Reverend Dr, Nelson, 
“Victory, March 29th, 1804, 

“ My dear brother,—I received with much plea- 
sure your kind letter of December 30th, which I 
was too much pressed for time to answer with my 
last despatches. If Mr. Charles Brown* has served 
his time, and passed, you may send him out, and 
when opportunity offers he shall certainly be pro- 
moted ; but I doubt very much that any such op- 
portunity will offer during my command, for my 
health will require a few months’ rest next winter; 
however, you may be sure I shall do my best to 
serve him. With respect to Horace, you know so 
much better than I how to educate him, that I can 
say nothing; and as to what mode of life he is to 
follow, that must be a matter for future considera- 
tion, as events may turn out. A good education 
and languages fit him for any. thing. The corps 
diplomatique, as far as I have seen, is the road to 
ruin. I never knew or heard of any one who made 
a fortune in it, and it is very easy to spend one; 
indeed, without much more prudence than is con- 
sidered right, a minister cannot exist upon his 
salary. We must not judge because, perhaps, 
Lord Elgin, at a particular Somenag"* money at 
Constantinople ; and even a Scotchm’n, I dare say, 
would have been richer with his interest if he had 
set up as a master-tailor. But, you may be sure, 
that in any way that I can be useful to Horace, 
whom I really love, nothing will be wanting on my 
part, as far as is within the reach of my abilities. 
I am glad you like Canterbury, and if we may 
judge of the difficulty of getting there, we cantiot 
expect it very easy to get a removal; but time and 
chance happeneth to all. 1 wish the invasion, was 
over; for until the trial is made our country never 
can be at rest. Let who will rule in France, 
England will always be the object of hatred.” 

We have not entered into Nelson’s patriotic 
efforts to make the Dean Forest always available 
for ship-building; nor his speculations respecting 
Malta, nor his plan for manning the navy. Every 
line shews that he was unceasingly most anxious 
for the good ofhis country. Two more volumes 
will complete the work. ' 











MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S LIFE, ETC. 
[Concluding notice.] 
In our last Gazette we alluded to the little gentle 
hints at patronage, which shew that individuals 
who possess (no doubt of it!) the best and purest 
claims to preferment are, nevertheless, not the 
worse off for having friends at court, as the saying 
is! We give samples, which, for delicacy of ex- 
pression, would do honour to a new edition of the 
** Complete Letter Writer.” 
“* Mr. Dundas to the Marquess Wellesley. 
‘* Charles-street, 10th April, 1802. 

“* My dear Lord,—I trouble you with this letter 
at the instance of Mr. Canning, to call your favour- 
able attention to Mr. Charles Graeme, registrar at 
Rajeshahye. This gentleman’s father is a friend of 
Sir H. Mildmay, and. is a member of the corpora- 
tion of Winchester, which place Sir H. intends to 
represent in the next parliament. I trust your 





* * As his name has not been found on the list of lieu. 
tenants, he was probably never promoted,” 
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lordship will take an opportunity of noticing Mr. 
Graeme in your future arrangements so far as shall 
be consistent with the regard which I know your 
lordship ever pays to the claims of meritorious ser- 

vants. I remain, my dear lord, yours very truly, 

“ Henry Dunpas.” 

*(Confidential.) 

“ London, 27th April, 1802. 
“My Lord,—I have had occasion formerly to 
trouble you on the subject of Mr. Ynir Burges. He 
is nearly connected with Sir John and Lady Smith 
Burges. When I was in office, and at the head of 
the Indian department, I had no occasion to take 
any particular notice of the attentions of those in 
any way connected with that department; but since 
I retired from office I am naturally led to mark the 
attentions of those who do not forget former pro- 
fessione. In that number I particularly refer to 
Sir John and Lady Burges. Mr. Ynir Burges, like 
all other servants of character, naturally aims at 
being a member of the supreme council, but that is 
an appointment depending upon interest at home. 
His more immediate objects are the Boards of Re- 
venue and Trade. From documents which have 
been laid before me, I have had occasion to learn 
the very favourable opinion you entertain of him. 
So far as you can, consistent with the public ser- 
vice, I have full reliance that you will give a favour- 
able attention to the wishes of Mr. Burges, and it 
will give me pleasure if the anxiety of his friends 
in his behalf coincide with your means of serving 
him. I remain, my dear lord, yours very sincerely, 

; ‘ Henry Dunpas.” 

“ Old Palace Yard, March 10, 18¢3. 
“« My dear Lord,—On your first going to India 
I made a very earnest application to you in favour 
of Mr. Alexander Wright, in the Company’s civi! 
service, not venturing to hope for any attention 
thereto, unless by his character and conduct he 
should be deserving of your favour. I should not, 
however, haveeven mentioned him to you, if I had 
not had very good accounts of him from persons in the 
country on whom I could perfectly rely.” His situ- 
ations, from the appointment he holds, may per- 
haps have kept him out of your immediate view; 
but if on inquiry respecting his merits you shall 
find him deserving of promotion, I shall feel myself 
highly gratified, and be under a great obligation to 
you if you will do the best you can for him before 
you leave the government. I have long had it at 
heart to be useful to Mr. Wright, but have not had 


the good fortune to succeed, as I thought I might 
reasonably have hoped to do, for I have not at- 
tempted to interfere on behalf of any one else. We 


shall see you return, I hope, in perfect health: in 
what state you will find us, God only knows! I 
am, my dear lord, always very faithfully yours, 

: “ GrorGe Roser.” 

* Charles-street, 16th April, 1802. 

‘“My dear Lord,—Mr. George Suttie, of the 
Bengal establishment, is connected with several 
branches of my family by blood; and his father, Sir 
George Suttie, was longa steady political friend of 
mine in parliament, and upon these grounds I wish 
to bring him particularly under your view in case 
you have it in your power to shew him any particu- 
lar attention. I remain, my dear lord, yours very 
sincerely, Hesry Dunpas.” 

* London, Ist March, 1803. 

“ My dear Lord,—This letter will be delivered 
to your lordship by Mr. Skipton, whom I have 
nominated to a medical appointment at Bengal. 
From bis connexions in the north of Ireland, and 
the interest I take in his success upon their ac- 
count, I hope your lordship will permit me to re- 
quest every attention to his success which it may 
be within your power to extend tohim. I have the 
honour to remain, my dear lord, your very faithful, 
sincere, humble servant, CASTLEREAGH.” 

*« Lundon, Ist March, 1803, 

“ My dear Lord,—This letter will be presented 
to you by Mr. Blacke, son to Dr. Blacke, of 
Derry, whom I have nominated to a cadetship’ at 
Bengal. The highly respectable character of his 





father, my long acquaintance with him, and the 
interest I take in the success of his family, will, 
I hope, ensure your lordship’s attentions to this 
young man, whom I now take the liberty of intro- 
ducing to you. I have the honour to be, my dear 
lord, your most sincere and faithful 
“ CASTLEREAGH.” 
“London, 28th April, 1803. 

“My dear Lord,—I beg leave to introduce to 
your lordship’s favour’ Mr. Pakenham, a son of 
Admiral Pakenham, whom I have nominated to a 
writership at Bengal. From his close relationship 
to Lady Castlereagh, and with Mr. Conolly, and 
the high regard I entertain for his father, I am 
induced to recommend Mr. Pakenham to your 
lordship’s particular notice, and I shall be per- 
sonally obliged by your extending to him that 
patronage of which I am certain he has zeal and 
ability to render himself deserving. I am, m 
dear lord, your most sincere and faithful humble 
servant, CasTLEREAGH.” 

“ August 4th, 1891, 

“ My dear Lord,—I have taken the Jiberty to 
transmit to you the case of Mr. John Thornhill, 
whom ‘I have been desired to recommend to your 
notice. - Permit me, likewise, to mention the name 
of Mr. Golding, a young man, I believe, of consi- 
derable promise, and son of my worthy colleague 
at this board, Mr. Edward Golding. I am at this 
moment fighting the battle of India shipping, 
which I trust will plead my excuse for not add- 
ing more at present than that I remain, with high 
regard, my dear lord, yours faithfully, 

* DarRTMoUTH.” 
Fife House, 6th March, 1804. 

“My dear Lord,—I take the liberty to recom- 
mend Mr. James Gordon, who goes out as a cadet 
to Bengal. He is the son to my relation and 
neighbour in the country, and is a very merito- 
tious young man, and I request to put him under 
your protection, and shall be much obliged to your 
lordship for any attention you may shew him. I 
have the honour to be, with great respect and re- 
gard, my dear lord, your lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, Fire.” 

“* Hanover Square. 

“ My dear Wellesley,—I have been applied to 
by Lady Uxbridge, to recommend the bearer, Mr. 
Erskine, to your notice. I understand he is in the 
civil service. Yours affectionately, 

“W. WELLESLEY Pots.” 

“ My dear Lord,—I have been requested by Lady 
Dacre, sister to my revered friend the late Lord 
Camden, to recommend Mr. George Tyler, who 
stands high on the list of the civil service -at 
Madras, to your favourable notice. What his 
present views are, I am unacquainted with, but, 
as nephew of the late Lord Dacre, and thereby 
connected with Lord Camden’s family, I shall feel 
very grateful for any service you may find your- 
self enabled to render him. Believe me, my dear 
lord, with great regard, your faithful servant, &c. 

CasTLEREAGH.” 

Upon these lucky memorials the author remarks: 

“ Many of the gentlemen thus recommended to 
the Marquess Wellesley were in due course, after a 
period of probation, advanced to stations of trust 
and dignity; but they had the honourable satisfac- 
tion of reflecting that they owed their elevation or 
promotion rather to integrity and talents for pub- 
lic business than to the force of a species of influ- 
ence against which many of their competitors were 
utterly unable to cope.”’ 

We have referred to Lord Wellesley’s prudence 
and firmness, which did so much for our Indian em- 
pire when the hollow Peace of Amiens came to be 
construed. The ney So wypes upon this occasion 
displays considerable doubt and vacillation in the 
government at home, the ill effects of which were 
only averted by the wisdom and foresight of the 
Governor-general. Within four months of the ra- 
tification of the treaty we find the following preg- 
nant warning, which was like enough to put so 
acute a’ mind upon its guard: 





** (Most secret.) 
 Downing-street, Feb, 1802, 

“ My Lord,—Some circumstances having occur- 
red which render it not improbable that the nego- 
tiation at Amiens may be interrupted, I have re- 
ceived his Majesty’s commands to direct that your 
lordship will cause the utmost circumspection to be 
employed for guarding against the consequences, 
the possible recurrence of hostility; that you will 
with this view issue the most positive directions 
for the observance of the strictest vigilance in 
every department of the public service, regulat- 
ing your conduct towards all persons in authority 
under the French government at Mauritius, or act- 
ing in concert with it, by that regard to the protec- 
tion and security of the British possessions and in- 
terests in India which has so much distinguished 
your lordship’s administration in that important 
part of the empire. I have the honour to be your 
lordship’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

Hopart.” 

“P.S. It can scarcely be necessary, under the 
present circumstances which have given occasion 
to this letter, to point out to your Lordship how 
extremely important it is that Goa should continue 
to be occupied by British forces.’’ 

In May the war recommenced ; and Mr. Pearce 
observes : 

‘* The vast interests which, since the Peace of 
Amiens, have grown up in the East, render it 
nearly an impossibility that the Cape, the Mau- 
ritius, or Ceylon, should be wrested from the 
hands of Great Britain by a foreign enemy, or 
basely left to their fate by this country; but Eng- 
lishmen never should forget that the safety of the 
Anglo-Indian empire depends upon the unflinch- 
ing maintenance of British authority in those out- 
posts, and that the power of England is only to 
be upheld by steady perseverance in the same 
course of vigorous and decided policy to which our 
superiority over other nations owed its existence.” 

We overleap a barrier of time to the autumn of 
1809, when Lord Wellesley occupied so important 
a civil position in Spain, whilst his immortal 
brother was reaping his earlier European military 
glories in that country. Yet they were the sub- 
jects of adverse satire (as well as the bitterest 
party-opposition in parliament), as appears from 
the “facetious lines in the original ms. of Childe 
Harold : i 

‘Ye who would more of Spain and Spaniards know, 
Sights, saints, antiques, arts, anecdotes, and war; 
Go! hie ye hence to Paternoster Row— 

Are they not written in the book of Carr? 

There you may read, with spectacles on eyes, 

How many Wellesleys did embark for Spain, 

As if therein they meant to colonise, 

How many woupe y-cross’d the laughing main 

That ne’er beheld the said return again ; 

How many buildings are in such a place, 

How many leagues from this to yonder plain, 

How many relies each cathedral e, 
And where Giralda stands on her gigantic base. 

There may you read (O Phoebus, save Sir John? 

That these my words prophetic may not err) 

All that was said or sung, or lost or won, 

By vaunting Wellesley or by blundering Frere, 

He that wrote half the ‘ Needy Knife-grinder.’ 

Thus poesy the way to grandeur paves. 

Who would not such diplomatists prefer? 

But cease, my Muse—thy speed some respite craves ; 
Leave legates to their house, and armies to their graves!” 

Upon the inefficient co-operation of the Spanish 
rulers and army, the author observes : 

“ A painful alternative now seemed to present 
itself to the British minister—either the exposure 
of the British forces to the danger of being annihi- 
lated by destitution, or the abandonment of the 
Spaniards to their fate! The caution and unflinch- 
ing resolution of Sir Arthur Wellesley guarded 
against the first calamity,—the energy and fortitude 
of the Marquess Wellesley prevented the second.” 

Tremendous indeed were the difficulties they 
overcame, and not the least of them the treachery 
denounced in the following representation made to 
the supreme Junta by Lord Wellesley: 

“In this condition of the army, it is not surpris- 
ing that many officers, even in the highest com- 
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————— 
mands, ‘SHiould be notoriously disaffected to the 
cause of Spain and of the allies, and should not be 
duly controlled by the government. In reviewing 
the events of the last campaign, it is impossible to 
imagine any rational motive for the conduct of 
some of the Spanish generals and officers, unless it 
be admitted that their inclinations were favourable 
to the enemy, and that they concerted their opera- 
tions with the French instead of the British gene- 


ral.” ‘ . 
We have gone thus far with our author without 


must pause for a moment at his note, page 89, vol, 
jii., to state that we do not go along with him in 
many of his estimates of public men and events, 
His attack upon the memory of Lord Castlereagh, 
in this instance, is far more severe than truth or 
justice could warrant. 

In Dec. 1809, the Marquess Wellesley became 
Foreign Secretary in the Perceval administration. 
The disputes with America, the famous Milan De- 
cree, and consequent Orders in Council, now occupy 
the page; and the continuation of the Spanish war, 
the king’s illness, the regency question, and the 
strange and embroiled state of affairs generally, 
are fully discussed, setting forth the prominent part 
taken in them by the noble Secretary. On one of 
these painful subjects we read : 

“ The Marquess Wellesley, as a member of the 
privy council, visited the king during the calami- 
tous affliction under which he suffered, to ascertain 
and report upon the state of his majesty’s health. 
When his lordship entered the apartment in which 
the royal sufferer was confined, he found the man 
whom he had been accustomed to see surrounded 
with the insignia of power, and all the heraldic 
pomp of state-ceremonial, sitting in a condition of 
complete nakedness on his bed, sunk apparently in 
hopeless oblivion. Lord Wellesley was so deeply 
affected, that he could not refrain from tears, and 
in after-lifé never adverted to the subject without 
emotion,” 

The murder of Mr. Perceval and the formation of 
the Liverpool Cabinet follow in the history,—Lord 
Wellesley and Mr. Canning~standing aloof upon 
the Roman Catholic question and the conduct of 
the war in Spain,—which latter also prevented the 
formation of a coalition between the Marquess and 
the Whigs. The Corn-law riots in 1815 display the 
Marquess as an earnest advocate for free trade— 
the aristocratic Cobden of thirty years ago. 

“ His lordship had, in his conflict with the Court 
of Directors while in India, exhibited a stedfast 
adherence to freedom of trade; and he opposed the 
corn-bill of 1815, on the ground that it was wrong 
on principle to place restrictions on the supply of 
food, and that the general happiness was best pro- 
moted by leaving commerce free. The arguments 
against prohibitions or restrictions on the impor- 
tation of corn are most ably summed up in the fol- 
lowing document, drawn up by Lord Grenville and 
the Marquess Wellesley : 

* Protest against the Corn Bill of 1815. 

‘1. Because we are adverse in principle to all 
new restrictions on commerce. We think it cer- 
tain that public prosperity is best promoted by 
leaving uncontrolled the free current of national 
industry; and we wish rather, by well-considered 
steps, to bring back our commercial legislation to 
the straight and simple line of wisdom, than to in- 
crease the deviation by subjecting additional and 
extensive branches of the public interest to fresh 
systems of artificial and injurious restriction.—2. 
Because we think that the great practical rule of 
leaving all commerce unfettered applies more pe- 
culiarly, and. on still stronger grounds of justice, 
as well as of policy, to the corn-trade than to any 
other. Irresistible indeed must be the necessity 
which could in our judgment authorise the legisla- 
ture to tamper with the sustenance of the people, 
and to impede the free purchase and sale of that 
article on which depends the existence of so large 


measure are founded on a delusive theory. We 
cannot persuade ourselves that this law will ever 
contribute to produce plenty, cheapness, or steadi- 
ness of price. So long as it operates at all, its effects 
must be the opposite of these. Monopoly is the 
parent of scarcity, dearness, and of uncertainty. To 
cut off any of the sources of supply can only tend 
to lessen its abundance; to close against ourselves 
the cheapest market for any commodity must en- 
hance the price at which we purchase it; and to 
confine the consumer of corn to the produce of his 
own country is to refuse to ourselves the benefit of 
that provision which Providence itself has made 
for equalising to man the variations of season and 
of climate.—4, But whatever may be the future 
consequences of this law, at some distant and un- 
certain period, we see with pain that those hopes 
must be purchased at the expense of great and 
present evils, To compel the consumer to purchase 
corn dearer at home than it might be imported 
from abroad, is the immediate practical effect of 
this law. In this way alone can it operate. Its 
present protection, its promised extension of agri- 
culture must result (if at all) from the profits which 
it creates by keeping up the price of corn to an 
artificial level. These future benefits are the con- 
sequences expected, but, as we confidently believe, 
erroneously expected, from giving a bounty to the 
grower of corn by a tax levied on the consumer. 
And on all these grounds we are anxious to record 
our dissent from a measure so precipitate in its 
course, and, as we fear, so injurious in its conse- 
quence, 

* August. Frederick,* William Frederick,+ Gren- 
ville, Wellesley, Essex, Torrington, Dutton, 
Chandos Buckingham,§ Montfort, King, Carlisle.’ ”’ 

In 1821 the Marquess was appointed Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and in 1825 married Mrs. Pat- 
terson, an American widow; upon which Lord 
Norbury fired off some of his most facetious jokes, 
and of whom the author writes in the utmost terms 
of eulogy. In Dublin his lordship remained, not 
exactly pleasing either of two great parties in Ire- 
land, through the too brief ministry of Mr. Canning, 
and the yet shorter span of Lord Goderich, and re- 
signed on the appointment of the Duke of Welling- 
ton to the premiership. On the accession of the 
Reform administration, he was made Lord Steward 
of the Household. He was afterwards, in 1835, 
appointed Lord Chamberlain; but speedily (within 
a month) retired from courtly office into private 
life, being in his seventy-fifth year. 

A selection from the volume of his elegant and 
classic poems is added to the work; and we have 
only to conclude with the last record, that he died 
at Kingston House, Brompton, on the 26th Sep- 
tember, 1842, in the eighty-third year of his age, 
and was buried in the chapel of Eton College. 





The Breath of Air, the Drop of Water, and the Ray 
of Light. A Tale of the Universe. By Earle 
Colne. London, Darton and Clark. Birming- 
ham, Osborne. 

A Tiny juverile volume, and somewhat elate or 
poetical in its style, but yet with its imaginative- 
ness so chequered with beautiful instruction, that 
we strongly commend it as a charming book for 
youth, prettily ornamented, and well calculated to 
inspire a pure love of morality as well as nature. 


Self-Instruction for Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bai- 
liffs, Land-Stewards, and Farmers. By the late J. 
C. Loudon, 8vo, pp. 240. London, Longmans. 

A PORTRAIT and very interesting memoir. of the 
author introduce this most useful work to the pub- 
lic; the mere name upon the title-page of which is 
a guarantee for its being one of the greatest prac- 
tical value for the classes to whom it is particularly 
addressed. It is the last production of a man of 
rare abilities, and one pre-eminently distinguished 
for the importance of his communications for the 
good of his fellow-men. 


* Dake of Sussex. 








that the expectations of ultimate benefit from this 





+ Duke of Gloucester. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 


Was on Friday evening crammed to hear Prof. 
Faraday’s exposition of his great recent disco- 
veries, and witness his experiments in demonstra- 
tion of their truth, We were among the unlucky 
number of visitors who were too late to get in with 
the crowd; and can, therefore, only report, that 
nothing could be more beautiful and convincing 
than the explanations and proofs of this interesting 
exhibition. But as the last Literary Gazette con- 
tained a full, explicit, and accurate account of 
these most important results, we need the less re- 
gret that we did not witness their scientific dia- 
closure; having nothing farther to communicate 
to our readers, but that the evidence was perfect 
and complete.* 

Among the objects of interest exhibited in the li- 
brary was a large and fine Vase obtained at Naples 
by Lord de Mauley, and represented to have been 
found in a tomb in Calabria. The shape is very 
handsome, and the handles unique specimens of an 
elegant Etruscan form, terminating on the upper 
sides of the vase in singularly grotesque chimera 
figures. The foot or lower part is entirely covered 
with green zrugo: the vessel itself only patchedly 
overspread, and the brase (on which is a graceful 
pattern in lines) shining clearly through the inter- 
vening spaces. There seems to want something ofa 

edestal between the foot and the bottom of the vase. 
tound the upper edge runs an Etruscan border. The 
individual from whom the noble lord purchased this 
specimen in 1836 vouched solemnly for its authen- 
ticity, and it certainly is a remarkable and beauti- 
ful object, and well worth a striking place in any 
valuable collection of virtu. If any consideration 
generated a suspicion of its genuineness in our 
mind, it would be the perfect greenness of the rust, 
wanting those dark and bistre stains which we have 
generally witnessed on undoubted relics of the 
kind; and also the feebleness of the border to 
which we have alluded on the upper edge. This 
is sadly deficient in the boldness due to the art to 
which it purports to belong; but still these are 
only guesses, and by no means enough to invali- 
date the claims of this exceedingly curious produc- 
tion.—Close beside it, as a contrast, lay a collec- 
tion of rude and barbarous Arms of the Dyaks of 
Borneo, from the United Service Museum; and at 
this period possessing more than common public 
attractions from their so far illustrating the volumes 
which have just issued from the press with Captain 
Keppel and Mr. James Brooke’s account of this 
little-known race, over a portion of whom our ex- 
traordinary compatriot last named is the ruler, as 
Rajah of Sarawak!!—A number of Electrotypes 
were also on the table; and samples of Mayo’s 
Patent Syphon Vases for aerated waters. This 
clever invention has just been imported from Paris, 
and is stated to have been improved. At any rate, 
we can testify to its being a very useful, and plea- 
sant, and economical improvement; preserving any 
quantity of the liquid for future drinking in an 
effervescent state, instead of forcing us to swallow 
the whole at once or lose its virtue. The vases 
themselves are neat and ornamental: and we ob- 
serve the patentees are following the French fashion 
of exchanging and not selling them. When we 
looked upon the Calabrian Antique and these Mo- 
dern Instances standing together, we could not 
but think on the difference of times and habits of 
men. The cooling of drinks in southern Italy 
doubtless added to the pleasure of imbibing the 
grateful beverage, but they had none of Betts’ 
Seltzer, or Selters, with capsule securities against 
adulteration; no Carrara (though so near the stony 
fountain-head), .and no gaseous tipple elegantly 
confined within bounds by Mayo. 





* Referring to the above, we beg also to call attention 
to the proceedings of the Academy of Sciences, Paris 
( 100 in this Gazette), where extracts from Mr. Fara- 

y's letter were read and discussed. 





$+ Marquess of Douglas. § Father of the present Duke, 
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. ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 26th.—Lord Colchester, president, in the 
chair.—The first paper read was, “ A short notice 
of the island of Arguin, on the western coast of 
Africa,” by Captain Grover. It is, says Captain 
Grover, from Mr. Northwood, commander of the 
barque Margaret, who was detained three weeks 
in captivity on the island; and from Mr. Honey, 
‘who was eleven months a prisoner at Arguin and 
a neighbouring island; and from Mr. Vaughan, 
commanding the merchant-brig Courier, that I 
obtained the following details: —Arguin is situated 
in 20° 27’ N. and 16° 37’ W. It is between thirty 
and forty miles long, and about one mile wide. It 
is about eight miles from the mainland (west 
coast of Africa), between which and the island the 
water is shallow. There are three or four chan- 
nels; the main having a deptli of five feet. On the 
outer, or seaward side, there is, according to the 
positive assurance of Captains Northwood and 
Vaughan, and of Mr. Honey, from five to seven 
fathoms water close in shore; a fact which is 
moreover attested by a person at Bathurst, and 
signed by Lloyd’s agent. This is important, as a 
different opinion has been entertained. The island 
is of a whitish rock, covered with a constantly- 
shifting sand. The northern part of the island is 
flat, but the southern rises to an clevaticn, which 
admits of its being seen at a distance of thirty 
miles, The island produces no wood but a small 
shrub yielding a caustic. juice, applied medicinally 
by the natives. Fuel is brought to the island from 
a place fifty miles in the interior of the continent. 
Water is abundant and excellent, though it has 
the appearance of milk. Two fairs are held an- 
nually on the island, in June and December. 
Many strangers from a distance frequent them, 
bringing for barter necklaces, beads, cloths, and 
tobacco, for which they receive fish and oil. The 
inhabitants are about sixty in number, including 
.women and children; their only food is fish and 
fish-oil; they have neither bread nor vegetables, 
except a small portion of rice, which is reserved 
for the sick. These people are remarkably affec- 
_tionate to their children, and seldom quarrel among 
themselves. They are strict Mohammedans in all 
. .things but their ablutions, which they neglect. 

-The people are tall and well-proportioned, and 
their dress simple. They go armed with musket, 
dagger, and scimitar. Their pirates possess six 
boats, including those captured from the British. 
The only quadrupeds on the island, exclusive of 
dogs and cats, are white rats. The heat is very 
great, but the climate healthy. The greatest cre- 
dit is due to Captain Iremonger, but for whose 
exertions the Englishmen taken prisoners and 
desperately wounded by the Arguin pirates would 
never have been restored to their families and 
country. 

The next paper was by Lieutenant Christopher, 
of the Indian navy, and was entitled “ A proposed 
solution of the’ apparent mystery of coral-forma- 
tions.” The writer is opposed to the explanation 
of Mr. Darwin. He considers the basis of the 
coral-formation to be submarine mountains of 
various forms; and that the colonies of polypi are 
propigated in those seas which are favourable to 
their existence by horizontal oceanic currents, 
which accounts for their limited depth. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Jan. 21st.—Mr. E. Speer in the chair. The first 
communication submitted was “ On the theory of 
‘photographic action, illustrating the connexion 
between the photographic agent and electricity,” by 
Mr. J. Nott, the substance of which was as follows : 
Since the discovery of photography there is per- 
haps no branch of electrical physics more interest- 


relative, but light itself has no absolute existence 
any more than sound; then how unphilosophic 
are the terms ‘latent light,’ and ‘light in darkness,’ 
which we sometimes hear, as if that which is 
merely an effect could be regarded as a cause, or 
as a physical force! Light is, therefore, only an 
attendant circumstance in the production of the 
photographic picture; and this seems clearly 
proved by the fact of one body impressing its image 
upon another in the dark when the bodies are ap- 
proximated to what, in electrical phraseology, is 
called the striking distance. As light, then, can- 
not be regarded as the photographic agent, electri- 
city, which in all probability is the principle of 
light, would seem to be; and the effect produced 
when phosphorescence is developed through juxta- 
posed transparent media, of different densities or 
electrical affinities, bears so striking an analogy to 
those which are produced upon a sensitive surface 
when exposed to the action of light reflected from 
bodies in different degrees of intensity, as to render 
it more than probable that what is understood by 
the term photography is a simple case of phospho- 
rescence by insulation. For, as we find that some 
parts of the sensitive surface then exhibit what may 
be called an elective affinity for certain substances, 
while others do not, these effects can only be the 
result of simultaneous attractions and repulsions, 
the manifestation of which is inconceivable inde- 
pendently of the presence of electricity. The ques- 
tion, then, arises, If the photographic picture be 
the result of electrical action, why may not the co- 
lour, as well as the contour, of bodies be taken 
down, seeing that colour is not a property of matter, 
but is a property of light?* All bodies are seen 
only by reflected Jight, and their colours vary in 
tint according to the position of the spectator with 
respect to the plane of reflection. For instance, in 
the normal of the plane of reflection the colour of 
bodies is most distinct, and at every deviation from 
this point the local tint changes, and in many cases 
is totally extinguished when the eye of the specta- 
tor reaches the angle of total reflection. Thus, 
then, when the reflected light is the strongest the 
colour of bodies is least perceptible, and vice versa. 
These considerations induced Mr. Nott to try what 
comparative effects would be produced upon a sen- 
sitive surface by light reflected at various angles of 
incidence from the plane of the picture. The ef- 
fects which were thus produced were quite analo- 
gous to those which are observed in nature, the 
local tints of the bodies represented varying with 
every change that was made in the angle of reflec- 
tion in which the picture was taken down, and the 
direct ray invariably gave less picturesque results 
than when a parallel glass was used. In some spe- 
cimens taken with the parallel glass, when they 
were looked at directly, all the appearances of a 
radiating reflection were presented: and when 
looked at obliquely, all those of a speculary reflec- 
tion, as if the sun were actually shining within the 
photographic picture itself. These results gave 
promise that some remarkable effects would be 
produced by polarised light: he therefore had a 
small sun-dial made, the style of which was formed 
by a bit of very fine silver wire, and from the centre 
of the dial a bit of the same wire was erected per- 
pendicularly, so that the hour-angle and the sun’s 
azimuth were given at the same instant. By means 
of this instrument Mr. Nott was able to determine, 
with a good deal of accuracy, the position of the 
sun with respect to the plane of the picture of 
which he wished to make a photographic represen- 
tation. The glass of the camera was.also made ad- 
justable to the polarising angle by an attached gra- 
duated quadrant. When by these means the light 
was polarised into the camera by a double reflec- 
tion, from the plane of the picture and from the 





ing than that which comprehends the ph 
‘of phosphorescence; for though light be the ap- 
parent agent in the production of the photogra- 
phic picture, yet the accompanying circumstances 
can only be satisfactorily explained by a reference 
to electrical principles, Light is a term merely 





* The reasoning throughout the first portion of this ab- 
stract is not very logical, nor are the views of the author 
ut with sufficient ¢ 3s for a ready comprehension of 


is opinions; but the subsequent facts of experiment are }- 


of high interest, and promise a new era in photography. 
—Ed. Lit, Gaz, ‘ “onph 





parallel glass, he found that the objects in deep 
shadow and those in sun-light were taken down si- 
multaneously and with equal precision, without the 
slightest trace of solarisation, exhibiting a sun-light 
view, of the greatest truth and beauty, in which the 
transparency of the shadows and the effect of dis. 
tance, produced by an exquisite gradation of tint, 
are such as art could scarcely hope to imitate, 
This result of polarised light seems doubly inter. 
esting since the recent and beautiful discovery of 
Faraday, where a ray of extinguished polarised 
light is re-illumined by electricity. ‘* How far,” 
Mr. Nott says, “ this discovery may enable us to 


determine the nature of the active agent concerned ~ 





a 


in the production of the photographic picture, | 7 


will not at the present moment presume to decide,” 
The second paper read was by Mr. H. Page, 


“ On the new patent oil integument, or skin of — 


paint, by which great facility is afforded for inte. 
rior or exterior decorations.” The author, after 
pointing out the various inconveniences which the 
public experience in having the painting, graining, 
and oil-decorations done on the premises, pro- 
ceeded to shew some of the advantages which he 
obtains by substituting a prepared skin of paint for 
the ordinary common painting. These advantages 
are very apparent in the decoration of ceilings, or 


in the execution of any kind of flat ornamental | 


work, whether it be imitations of wood, marbles, 
lettering in gold or colours, on walls or woodwork, 
as it is only necessary that the dimensions of the 
parts to be ornamented should be previously taken, 
and the work can be completed at the artist’s shop 
or study. The author next proceeded to describe 
the process of manufacture, remarking that the 
skins at present made are 12 feet by 3 feet, that 
being found the most convenient size; but they 
can be made of any dimensions. The mode of fix- 
ing the skin is to rub down the surface on which it 
is to be fixed, and when thoroughly cleaned, it is 
gone over with boiled oil and gold-size—a smear is 
sufficient: the skin is then laid on with a soft cloth, 
as in the ordinary paper-hanging. ‘Several beau- 
tiful specimens were exhibited, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 1st, 1845.—The Rev. F. W. Hope, president, 
in the chair. Mr. Bedell exhibited a specimen of 
Anacampsis alacella, a species of math new to 
Britain, captured in August last; and Mr. Dou- 
bleday exhibited numerous species of Lepidoptera 
from the Rocky Mountains in North America and 
Borneo. The following notices were read :—De- 
scriptions of new Coleoptera from Borneo, by Mr. 
A. White ; descriptions of new Goliath-beetles from 
Cape Palmas, by Mr. Westwood; descriptions of 
new Scutelleridz from Cape Palmas, by Mr. West- 
wood ; notice of insects captured at great distances 
from land on the Atlantic, by Mr. W. F. Evans; 
extracts from a letter addressed by- the Rev. Mr. 
Savage to Mr. Hope, on the habits of some of the 
insects of Cape Palmas. 

Jan. 5th; 1846.— The president in the chair. 
Mr. E. Doubleday exhibited a large web of de- 
licate white silk (4 or 5 yards long), known in 
Mexico by the name of Tela de maiz, and spun by 
the caterpillars of a small moth over the surface of 
heaps of maize laid up in store in that country. 
The president exhibited a large box containing 
many remarkable insects from Adelaide, collected 
by Mr. Fortnum; and Mr. Bedell another new 
species of moth new to Britain. The following 
notices were read :—Notes on several new Indian 
species of Paussida, by Mr. Benson; notice of the 
capture of Anthomyia pluvialis upon preparations 
of cantharides, by Mr. Brayley, jun. ; descriptions 
of new exotic Cetoniade, by Mr. Hope. . The Ce- 
toni, or rose chafers (which live chiefly on the 
juices and saccharine matter of flowers), are fre- 


quently of very brilliant colouting; their splendid 


elytra are frequently seen on the dresses of fe- 
males, and, when judiciously arranged in a well- 
lighted. room, are. ‘magnificent. . Much has been 
done in England in grouping the family by Mr, 
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Macleay, Mr. Hope, Mr. Westwood, and others. 
On the continent they have engaged the attention 


of Messrs. Gory, Burmeister, and Schaum. It is 
certain that some hundreds of species are already 
described; and it is with regret we state that 
some of the characters of the genera published by 
Burmeister.are too trivial to stand the test of rigid 
examination. Instead of.endless and unnecessary 
subdivisions, the genera and species must be 
grouped again. On this point we intend to dilate 
more fully on a future occasion. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES—PARIS, 

Jan. 19th.—M. Leverrier was elected a member of 
the Astronomical Section, in the room of M. Cas- 
sini, deceased ; the first scrutiny exhibiting 44 votes 
out of 55 for Leverrier, 9 for M. E. Bouvard, and 
2 blank billets. The other candidates presented by 
the section were M. Largeteau and M. Delaunay. 
The profound labours of M. Leverrier, to mention 
only his theory of the comet of 1770, and his first 
memoir on Uranus, works worthy Laplace, fully 
entitle him to the highest honours that the Academy 
can confer. ' a i 

M. Biot laid upon the table, to be inserted in 
the Memoirs of the Academy, his extended work 
on the rotatory phenomena of rock-crystal. The 
necessity of revising his former experiments was 
suggested to M. Biot by two circumstances which 
had hitherto escaped him. The first is, that the 
extent of the visible spectrum of Newton is notably 
less than that of Fraunhoffer; and the second, that 
the portions in excess, which he had neglected or 
omitted, are sensible in the coloured images deve- 
loped by the rotatory phenomena, even when they are 
formed with the light of the clouds only, polarised 
from black glass as ordinarily. The new work, con- 
taining numerous details of beautiful. experiments, 
will shortly be in the hands of all who are interested 
in physical research. 

M. Dumas communicated extracts of a letter from 
Mr. Faraday on the photo-electro-magnetic pheno- 
mena which appear to him to establish new rela- 
tions between electricity, magnetism, and light. 
Doubts exist in the minds of many, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, as to the inference 
drawn by Mr. Faraday from the action of mag- 
netism or electro-magnetism in a medium through 
which a polarised ray of light is made to pass. The 
English Philosopher sees in it a direct magnetic 
affection of the luminous ray, whilst others perceive 
only.a magnetic disturbance of the particles of the 
medium, and hence an indirect action on light. 
And the sceptieal‘upon this point are the more 
strengthened jf their opinions, by Faraday’s sub- 
sequent splendid discovery of the new magnetic 
condition of matter. Asa portion of the extracts 
read by M. Dumas have reference to this question, 
which has not been discussed, or perhaps not 


‘mooted in London, a statement of it in the Literary 


Gazette will not be considered repetition. Mr. 
Faraday, then, says: ‘ If the line of magnetic force, 
engendered by a powerful electro-magnet or helix, 
be made to pass through a transparent body pa- 
rallel to a polarised luminous ray traversing the 
same body, the ray. will experience rotation. This 
effect is produced in all transparent bodies, liquid 
or solid, not endowed with double refraction, but 
in different degrees according to the nature of the 
substance, I see in this a magnetic action on the 
luminous ray itself; but several persons who have 
not yet had it in their power to take into idera- 


pentine, &c.—Place side by side, in a helix, two 
tubes containing a certain quantity of water and of 
oil of turpentine. If the oil possess rotation to 
the right, pass an electric current through the 
helix so as to give a right rotation; the water will 
acquire the power of rotation to the right, and 
both liquids will have the same mode of action. 
Now leave the tubes, helix, and current in the state 
just indicated; pass the polarised ray in the contrary 
direction through the tubes, and place ourselves to 
observe at the opposite end of these: we shall see 
then the oil of turpentine still turn the ray to the 
right, but it will not be so with the water; the 
water will deflect the ray to the left, the rotation 
being absolutely connected with the direction of the 
electric current which moves in the ciscuit, and 
which, seen from this end, passes to the left; or if, 
instead of water, oil of turpentine alone were in the 
helix, and the electric current were sufficiently in- 
tense to produce on the luminous ray a rotation 
equal to that determined by the oil, its rotatory 
power, observed upon a ray passing in one direc 
tion, would appear double, whilst examined upon 
a ray going in the contrary way, it would be re- 
duced to zero. This is the fact upon which I chiefly 
support my opinion against that opposed to me.” 
The remaining extracts referred to the results of 
Mr. Faraday’s experiments on the magnetic con- 
dition of matter. 

The reading of this letter called forth some ob- 
servations. M. Arago, amongst others, remarked 
that it was very possible that the action observed 
by Mr. Faraday took place solely on the medium 
traversed by the ray of light, and not on the ray 
itself; and as an argument in favour of this pre- 
sumption, he quoted the authority of a stranger to 
the Academy (said to be M. Ebelmen), that the 
action of a current traversing a helix is capable of 
producing vibrations, perceptible to the eye, in a 
body placed in the interior of the helix. The 
memoir containing this fact will be communicated 
next sitting. 

M. Poggiale Was formed a new compound of bro- 
mine and boron (bromoboric acid), and a salt with 
ammonia (a bromoborate of ammonia). The new 
acid is gaseous and colourless; it has a very sharp 
odour and a very acid taste, similar to those of 
hydrochloric acid. It reddens litnius ‘paper, ex- 
tinguishes burning bodies, and gives off white va- 
pours to contact with air. Heat does not decom- 
pose it. It has the same affinity for water that 
chloro-boric acid has ; and to this, as also the fluo- 
boric acid, it is analogous, although it does not 
blacken organic matter as the latter does. The 
density of this gas, according to calculation, is 
84643; its composition, 1 volume of boron and 
3 of the vapour of bromine; its formula, B.Br*. 
If one volume of bromoboric acid be mixed with 
a volume and a half of ammoniacal gas, the bromo- 
borate of ammonia will he obtained, a white salt, 
pulverable, volatile, and ofa sharp taste; it is solu- 
ble in water, which decomposes it into bromo- 
hydrate and borate of ammonia. 

M. Mulot forwarded a note on the aromatic ex- 
tracts of vegetables by crystallisation. The writer 
is the inventor of a method of preparing aromatic 
extracts of vegetables by distillation, suitable, he 
says, to replace the vegetables themselves in dif- 
ferent culinary preparations. Specimens accom- 
panied the note, which he requested may be exa- 
mined and reported upon. 





tion all the facts of my memoir, are of opinion that 
this phenomenon proves no such thing. But al- 
though my idea remains the same, I willingly admit 
that it may possibly be erroneous.—If the luminous 
ray be turned to’ the right by a given direction of 
the magnetic force, or of the current in the helix, 
it will be to the left by the contrary direction of the 
magnetic or electrie forces. The path of the rota- 
tion depends essentially on the direction of these 
forces; and this constitutes the extraordinary dif- 
ference I ant about. to shew between this rotation 
and that determined by quartz, sugar, oil of tur- 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
On Thursday a special general meeting was called, to 
take into consideration a motion by Mr. Jerdan, 
which. had been adopted and recommended. by the 
Council, the object of which was to repeal certain 
bye-Jaws of the society, and from the beginning of 
the present year to fix the fee of admission at three 
guineas, and the annual subscription at two guineas, 
instead of five guineas for the former and three 
for the latter, which had subsistéd since 1826, 





elder members paying only two guineas per annum. 
Mr. Hallam, the president, was in the chair; and 
after causing the preliminary proceedings to be 
read, he called on the mover to bring forward his 
proposition. This was shortly done, on the grounds 
of equalisation and expediency ; and the fitness of 
the time for the measure was pointed out, when by 
coming into the receipt of the late Dr. Richards’ 
legacy of 50002., the interest of which is directed to 
be expended in publishing ancient and valuable 
inedited mss., the society will have it in its power 
to continue the presentation of unique works. to 
every one of its. members, thus admitted at a mo- 
derate cost. It was anticipated that a boon of this 
literary interest would have a great effect in re- 
cruiting the body with able coadjutors and lovers 
of literature. After some observations from the 
seconder, Mr. W. Tooke, the Rev. Dr. Spry, Mr. 
Clissold; Mr. Hallam, and others, the necessary re- 
solutions were put and carried unanimously. Seven 
new members, viz. Sir J. Boileau, Bart., Joseph 
Cauvin, M.A., &c., Patrick Colquhoun, M.A., &c., 
Thomas Hunt, Thomas Irwin, W. Freeling Jer- 
dan, and Frederick Salmon, Esqs., were balloted 
for and elected at the meetings of the preceding 
Thursday and this day. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Jan. 28th (Public Meeting).—Mr. Pettigrew in the 
chair, who stated that the president, Lord Albert 
Conyngbam, regretted exceedingly that from the 
uneasy state of his eyes it was not in his power to 
attend this meeting. Names of new associates 
were read; and Mr. Wright, after some ob- 
servations on the great progress made by archz- 
ological studies in France, and on the cordiality 
with which the French archeologists entered into 
the plans of the British Archzological Association, 
read the following letter from Victor Hugo, whose 
splendid romance of “ Nétre Dame de Paris” had 
been, he said, one of the chief instruments in 
creating a respect for the noble monuments of me- 
diezval architecture : 

“Je suis heureux, monsieur, d’applaudir au 
mouvement archévologique de l’Angleterre. L’An- 
gleterre est une grande nation, qui a eu une grande 
architecture. L’architecture, c’est l’histoire d’un 
peuple qui s’écrit dans ses monuments, Conserver 
les monuments, c’est sauver la grandeur du passé. 
La France commence a comprendre cette vérité; 
l'Europe entiére la comprendra un jour.. Fasse 
Dieu seulement que ce ne soit pas trop tard ! 

“Tout ce qui se fait en Angleterre dans ce grand 
but, national pour vous, historique pour nous, a 
d’avance ma sympathie. . C’est donc de tout cceur 
que je vous envoie l’adhésion que vous avez bien 
voulu me faire l’honneur de me demander, 

“ Agréez, monsieur, l’assurance cordiale de mes 
sentimens les plus distingués. Vicror Huco.” 

Mr. Crofton Croker read an account by the Rev. 
Beale Post of the discovery of three or four funeral 
deposits of urns and other pottery, in December 
1845, in a field in the estate of J. H. Lewis, Esq., 
near Maidstone. One of the urns was of the kind 
which appears. to have been manufactured at the 
Roman town of Durobrive (Castor in Northamp- 
tonshire), and is ornamented with one of the fa- 
vourite subjects of that ware, a dog hunting a stag. 
Mr. Post also described some Romano- British re- 
mains found at Bydews, near Maidstone. 

Mr. Wright then read a report by Mr. M. A. 
Lower, on the discoveries made on the site of Lewes 
Priory subsequently to that gentleman’s former 
report. These consisted chiefly of funereal depo- 
sits, but there were no marks left to lead to 
satisfactory identification of the bodies, thoughsome 
of them were evidently those of persons of rank 
and distinction.. The walls of the splendid priory 
church, destroyed after the dissolution of monas- 
teries, were also traced in part. The latest and 
most remarkable of these discoveries was that of 
a circular hole, eighteen feet deep and ten in dia- 
meter, filled to above half its depth with human 
remains, There are stated to have been about 
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twenty tons of bones taken out of this hole, which 
was near the boundary-wall of the church. From 
the fact of an iron spur, and one or two other frag- 
ments of weapons, having been met with, it is sup- 
posed that these must be the remains of the slain 
at the great battle of Lewes, at which Henry III. 
was made prisoner by the barons in 1164; and 
when we remember how intimately the priory was 
concerned in the affairs of that eventful day, it is 
not difficult to conjecture that the monks of St. 
Pancras, moved with pity alike for the fate of friends 
and foes, collected the bodies of the dead from the 
battle-field, and buried them en masse within the 
consecrated precincts of their cemetery. Not the 
least singular circumstance was that, after this long 
space of time, the pit, when opened, emitted so 
great a stench, that the railway excavators ran away 
from it. 

Mr. Pettigrew then read a letter from Mr. Corner, 
adducing some additional evidence to prove that 
Gundrada was in reality the daughter of William 
the Conqueror. 

Mr. Croker then read a paper by Mr. Barrow, 
“On the history of our naval uniform,” illustra- 
tive of the articles of the naval uniform of the 
reign of George IJ., alluded to in our last Gazette 
(see p. 84), and which were, by the kindness of 
Sir John Barrow (who was present) exhibited at 
the meeting. This paper was followed by a letter 
on the same subject, written in 1830 by Mr. 
Locker, one of the commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital, to Sir Henry Ellis, who communicated 
it to Mr. Pettigrew, to be read on the present oc- 
casion. It a that down to the time of George 
II, the navy had had no distinguishing uniform, 
each officer dressing as he liked, unless when some 
captain chose, as a matter of gallantry, to have a 
uniform for his own ship. The introduction of a 
complete uniform was somewhat gradual, for at 
first it was restricted to the coat, and for some 
time the officers were allowed to wear any kind of 
breeches they liked. It is said that Lord Anson 
recommended that each captain should choose an 
uniform to his own liking, and then they should be 
all brought together, and the dress that was liked 
best at the Admiralty should be chosen for a ge- 
neral uniform. According to another story, how- 
ever, which seems to rest on tolerable authority, 
this was not the manner in which the choice was 
eventually made. It is pretended that while the 
Duke of Bedford, then at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, was hesitating on the subject, the king 
(George II.), taking a ride in Hyde Park, saw the 
Duchess of Bedford in a riding-dress of blue, faced 
with white, and was so much taken with it, that 
he determined on selecting that for the naval uni- 
form. Mr. Barrow stated that there was no order 
of council, or minute of the Admiralty, to be found, 
relating to the original appointment of the uni- 
form; and it appears that the order was first given 
for it without any distinct description ; so that one 
of the admirals writes to the Lords of the Admir- 
alty representing the difficulty he found of follow- 
ing his directions in this particular without any 
pattern. It was to remedy this that the unique 
articles exhibited this evening were sent to Ply- 
mouth to be deposited in the storehouse as pat- 
terns; and it appears that they were laid aside 
as soon as they arrived, and forgotten, and never 
disturbed until their recent discovery. They were 
not the uniform of an admiral, but of a post-cap- 
tain, differing from the former in being destitute 
of embroidery. The buttons were quite plain, with 
the exception of one coat, which had rose-buttons. 
The device of the anchor on the buttons is a very 
modern introduction. Epaulettes also were not 
introduced in the naval uniform until towards the 
end of the last century; and an anecdote was re- 
lated of Nelson, who, when a young officer, had 
expressed his contempt for the foppery of some 
brother officers for them. The cut of the 
uniforms exhibited was certainly anything but ele- 
gant. Mr. Barrow’s paper, as well as the letter 
of Mr. Locker, were d to with much atten- 





tion, and created considerable amusement. It may 
be stated that the latter was read before the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in 1830, and is reported in 
our Literary Gazette of the 18th of March in that 
year. Mr. Planché made some observations on 
this subject. 

Lord Albert Conyngham exhibited a sword, boss 
of a shield, and other articles, recently found at Kil- 
mainham. 

The business of the evening closed with the 
reading of an account, by Mr. Alfred Pryer, of Hol- 
lingbourne, Kent, of discoveries made in the pre- 
sent month on the site of Leeds Priory in that 
county, the property of C. W. Martin, Esq. Part 
of the crypt and the floor and lower part of the 
walls of the apsis of the old church were uncovered. 
The paper was illustrated by plans and drawings, 
made, we understand, by Mr. Pretty, of North- 
ampton. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

Jan. 20th.—Dr. Holt Yates in the chair. Impres- 
sions of a white cornelian Phoenician scarabeus, 
and of a Pheenician seal, lately brought to this 
country by Mr. Moore, her Majesty’s Consul at 
Bairut, were exhibited. Dr. Lee communicated 
that upon the seal the name of Baal-gotha had 
been made out. Mr, Ainsworth remarked that 
this discovery would throw light upon the contro- 
versy which existed as to whether, as advanced by 
Bochart and Creuzer, Bayrut was alluded to under 
the name of Baal-Berith (Judg. chaps. viii. and ix.), 
or as advanced by others under the name of Bero- 
thah in Ezekiel, chap. xlvii. 

A copy of a Roman inscription forwarded from 
Bayrut by Capt. Newbold to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society of London was exhibited. It con- 
tained the name of Vespasian. 

A paper was read from Dr. Hincks of Belfast, 
On the hieroglyphic geography of Syria,” in 
which that gentleman very ingeniously shewed 
that the name of the great river which bounds 
Syria on the east is expressed by eight hieratic 
characters, Pu-Ha-Ru-Ta, which, by Dr. Hincks’s 
system of rejecting the expletive characters, should 
be pronounced Frat. Proceeding upon this prin- 
ciple, the author obtained the names of Ka-ra- 
ka-ma-sha for Karkemish, Khi-lu-bu or Khalav 
for Halab or Aleppo, Khuta for Cuthah (2 Kings 
xvii.), Kusukusu for Caucasus, Mas or Ma-au-su 
for Mount Masius, Arat for Armenia, Iriwan for 
Erivan (this is the Iwan or Ionia of Champollion), 
Athesh for Ur or Edessa, Bi-ru-ta for Bayrut, 
Chitun for Sidon, Cha-ru-pu-ta for Sarepta, Chur 
for Tyre (further identified by description), the 
Castle of Duk, noticed by Robinson, vol. ii. p. 308, 
besides several other identifications. A note upon 
this paper was read from Mr. Cullimore, remark- 
ing that the hieroglyphic Ates, probably from at, 
“to burn,”’ was on an island on a river; a descrip- 
tion which did not apply to the Ur of the Chaldees, 
nor Edessa. An animated discussion followed, in 
which the system of Dr. Hincks was objected to 
by some as arbitrary; and the identifications of 
places, excepting as in the case of the great east- 
ern river of Tyre, and of a few other places, where 
there was correlative testimony to assist in the 
said identifications, were deemed to be vague and 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Ainsworth then read a note “On the site 
of the primeval city of Erech or Arakh.’’ After 
discussing the site of the Arecha of Ammianus, 
and Arecca of Ptolemy, identified by Ewald with 
Rakka, but which Mr. A. identified with the second 
Arderikha of Herodotus (book vi.) traced by Col. 
Rawlinson to Kir-Ab near Sus, and where the 
fountains of bitumen noticed by Tibullus, 

Ardet Arecewis aut unda perhospita campis, 
still exist,—Mr. A. proceeded to state that the great 
Assyrian mound of Irakh, Irkah, or Workha, had 
been first noticed by Col. Chesney, and afterwards 
by Messrs. Fraser and Ross, and that Col. Taylor 
had suggested an identity between that site and 
the Erech of Scriptures, from the report of these 








last-mentioned gentlemen. This identification was 
first communicated to the public in Mr. A.’s Re. 
searches in Assyria, §c. p. 178, with the various 
etymologies of the place, obtained from the natives 
on the spot. These etymologies and the discovery 
of the site had been since attributed in Dr. Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature (art. Erech) to 
Colonel Taylor. Mr. A. remarked, that a careful 
consideration of these etymologies, which might be 
read Arakh, Arkah, &c. with the initial alif, as 
compared with the Hebrew and Greek texts, estab. 
lished strong philological grounds for the identity 
of the two places, and for a common orthography, 
Arakh; and this identification was supported by 
the description given by Herodotus of the Arde. 
rikha or “ Great Arakh’’ in his first book (and the 
two Arderikhas of book i. 185 and vi. 119 are 
quoted as one and the same place in the Biblical 
Cyclopedia before mentioned), and which is de. 
scribed by the father of history as being three days 
in sight in navigating from the sea to Babylon, 
owing to the tortuousness of the river, caused by 
Nitocris having drawn off the water by a canal, 
Mr. A. remarked, that the ruins of Arakh are 
situated upon a canal immediately upon the river 
Euphrates, emerging from the Babylonian marshes, 
in the territory of Irak or Arakh Arabia; and that 
on one occasion the steamer Euphrates remained 
two, and on another three, days in sight of that 
great mound when navigating these marshes, 





French Antiquarian Intelligence.—M. Ferdinand 
de Guilhermy, who has lately visited the cathedral of 
Sens, has pointed out to the notice of the Comité 
Historique a valuable window in that building, 
which contains the life and martyrdom of Thomas 
a Becket, finely executed, and dating from the 
thirteenth century. He says that the worthy mem- 
bers of the chapter, in their over-anxiousness to 
preserve all the relics of their sacristy in good 
condition, and to make up by present care for the 
negligence of their predecessors, have had the 
vestments of Thomas a Becket carefully mended 
and cleaned. ‘“ The chasuble,’’ he observes, “ now 
looks quite new again, and the alb, which the 
sainted archbishop had possibly worn too long, has 
been sent to a laundress and washed! This puts 
us in mind of the story of an honest curé in Lan- 
guedoc, who used to fill up his leisure hours by 
putting a new lining to the cope of St. Bertrand, 
bishop of Comminges, and had one of the prelate’s 
worn-out shoes carefully soled.” The last arch- 
bishop of Sens, as M. F. de Guilhermy was in- 
formed, gave one of Thomas a Becket’s mitres to 
Dr. Wiseman. It appears that the sacristy of this 
cathedral contains some very curious sculptures in 
ivory; one dates from the latest times of the Ro- 
man empire, and represents a lion-hunt; another 
is of Byzantine workmanship, and bears the histo- 
ries of Joseph and David, with Greek inscriptions; 
while a third is covered with Arabic inscriptions, 
and was brought from the East. The tapestries 
kept here are remarkable for the excellence of 
their design.—The church of St. Savinian still 
exists at Sens, and contains portions of ma- 
sonry of the eleventh century.—A Gallo- Roman 
town has been discovered close to Revel, in the 
Isére: some ordinary mosaics, coins, and a good 
deal of pottery, have been dug up.—A gold noble, 
of James I. of England, has been lately dug up 
near Calais. 


Irish Antiquities. A fine specimen of a gold | 


fibula, the circular part twisted, with trumpet 
shaped ends, which had been found at Fahan, in 
the county of Derry, was sold by auction, at Messrs. 
Sotheby and Co,’s, for 341. It weighed 9 ounces, 
74 dwt. And a specimen of gold ring-money, from 
the county of Cavan, weighing 11 dwts, 20 grains, 
was knocked down at 5/. 2s. 6d. 

Sale of Mexican Antiquities—The same parties 
sold by auction eighty-eight lots of terra-cotta 
vases and images discovered among the sepulchral 
ruins of the ancient cities of Tezcoco, Tezcosing®, 
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and Chalco, which are known to have been places 
of consequence when the Spaniards invaded the 
country, during the reign of Montezuma, and were 
remarkable for the splendour of their palaces, 
gardens, baths, promenades, &c. The two Cinerary 
vases, lots 70 and 71, to which particular attention 
was called in the catalogue, sold at the ridiculously 
small prices of one guinea and sixteen shillings. 
Every other article sold in the same proportion ; 
and the only bidders, beside dealers in these mat- 
ters, were Lord Albert Conyngham the president, 
and Mr. Crofton Croker the secretary, of the Bri- 
tish Archeological Association. By desire of his 
lordship, some of the most curious of his pur- 
chases were immediately forwarded, for exhibition 
the same evening, to the Society of Antiquaries, as 
no one appeared at the sale to represent that body, 
nor did they seem to be aware of the dispersion of 
a deeply interesting national collection, while at 
this very time French, German, Italian, and Prus- 
sian agents are employed in Mexico by their re- 
spective governments in obtaining specimens of 
these valuable relics. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS POR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. ; Chemical, 8 p.m.; Me- 
dical, 8 P.M. 

Tuesday.— Linnean, 8 p.m.; Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. ; 
Syro-Egyptian, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.— Geological, 8} r.m.; British Archeological, 
8} P.M. 

" ursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.; Antiquaries, 8 p.M.; Zoolo- 
gical, 3 P.M. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} r.m.; Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. ; West- 
minster Medical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 

ART- UNION PREMIUM, 
Tue premium of 500/. for the best cartoon painted 
for the Art-Union Engraving has been awarded 
to Mr. Selous, the author of the work No. 10, 
“Queen Philippa interceding for the Burgesses of 
Calais;” upon noticing which in the Literary 
Gazeite (Enlarged Series, No. 2, January 10th), 
we concluded with the following significant words: 
“This is a competitor.” We have been told that 
No. 25, the “* Seizure of Roger Mortimer by Ed- 
ward III.,” of which we not only spoke, in the 
first instance, as “a very spirited mélée, a clever 
production, and full of promise,”’ but again alluded 
to last week for its possession of the indispensable 
quality of forcible drawing, also made a strong im- 
pression on the minds of the judges; and that the 
“Welcome of the Boy-King, Henry VI.” (No. 23, 
E. Corbould), challenged a high place in their 
opinion. 


The Decorations of the Garden- Pavilion in the Grounds 
of Buckingham Palace. Published by command of 
her Majesty. Engraved under the superintend- 
ence of L. Gruner. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. Jameson. London: J. Murray, Longman 
and Co., Colnaghis, Moon, L. Gruner. 

Mr. Gruner’s “ Fresco Decorations in Italy dur- 

ing the 15th and 16th Centuries” called for our 

warmest praise on its app:arance, and we hailed 
the work as an exhaustless treasure-house of the 
most beautiful art, out of which to copy, select, or 
re-combine all that fancy and grace could offer or 
suggest for the style of decoration then becoming 
so prevalent in this country. For some two cen- 
turies the very plain, the very coarse, and the very 
ugly, had superseded the very ornamental, the very 
refined, and the very elegant, of antecedent times; 
and when a young school, returning to old opu- 
lence of patronage, was being established in Eng- 
land, we could not but rejoice to see such patterns 
of genius set before its eyes for study and imi- 
tation. The continuance of the feeling for this 
species of interior adornment and luxury, its appli- 
cation to public edifices, to club-houses, to palaces, 
and to the private residences of the noble and 
wealthy, render us the more sensible to the ser- 
vices which Mr, Gruner has performed in advancing 





it, in the first instance by supplying such models, 
and in the present case by thereby influencing our 
sovereign Lady to entrust a competition with the 
glories of Italy to a chosen band from among the 
most eminent of British artists. 

Of the Garden-Pavilion itself we recorded our 
opinion when graciously admitted to see it after its 
completion (Lit. Gaz. No. 1488) ; and we have now, 
therefore, only to speak of its representations in 
the admirable publication before us. If great space 
and magnitude must be ingredients in the beauti- 
ful as well as the sublime, we fear that this bijou 
would come poorly offas a Lilliputian performance. 
But as the ancient gem often displays as splendid 
qualities as the ancient sculptured statue or group, 
or the modern miniature on ivory as high merits 
as the oil-covered canvass; so may the cupola or 
walls of a few feet in dimensions cope with domes 
as large as St. Paul’s, and breadths as wide as 
Westminster Hall. In the little building before 
us, though a mere pleasure-toy in the midst of the 
royal garden—diminutive as the populous capital 
has restricted it to be—there is enough to gratify 
the spirit of patriotism and do honour to the na- 
tive talents employed upon subjects furnished by 
native bards. A general view of the Pavilion and 
surrounding scenery opens the way to their en- 
graved illustrations. Stanfield, Uwins, Leslie, 
Ress, Maclise, E. Landseer, Dyce, and Eastlake, 
fill the eight lunettes in the central room, from 
Comus ; and the variety of their styles and powers 
are delightfully developed in these productions, 
which are copied into the volume without colours. 
We need not repeat in detail our criticism 
these; nor upon the congenial and-harmonious ara- 
besques, medallions, .maske}gtotesques, &c. which 
accom hem and add greatly to their effect. 
But the gorgeousness of colouring is lavished upon 
the Pompeian room on the right, which perfectly 
conveys the idea of the classical domestic decora- 
tions of the Romans; and the room on the left, 
adorned with romantic scenes from the writings of 
the Wizard of the North,—how different from the 
enchantments of Milton’s Comus ! 

After looking at the plans, sections, &c., the 
sight rests on a richly-toned view of a division 
(nearly half) of the principal apartment, contain- 
ing three of the lunettes, and portions of two 
others, and. affording a clear conception of the 
entire composition, with doors, panels, windows, 
stucchi, &c. &c., after the manner of the Vatican, 
executed by Raphael and his scholars. Other 
compartments are shewn in a similar and occasion- 
ally somewhat enlarged form, such as Maclise 
and E. Landseer's exuberant paintings. Examples 
are also given of the other parts to which we have 
alluded, and lighter etchings of the subjects en- 
shrined in this altar to the fine arts. Take it for 
all in all, it adds no small degree of fame to the 
well-earned reputation of Mr. Gruner; and the 
volume upon which we are commenting will serve 
to make more universally known and appreciated 
that gentleman’s merits in cultivating the poetry 
and higher attributes of art. Heaven knows, we 
have enough of mediocrity and manufacturing ; 
so much, that but few are taught to judge of what 
is really excellent and of a superior order. Let us 
hope that this condition of public estimation may 
speedily be improved; a that, made familiar 
with noble things, the day for the blind and invi- 
dious leading blind and ignorant opinion will pass 
away and be forgotten. 

The great staircase in Buckingham Palace, we 
hear, is being painted in fresco, under the same 
auspices as the pavilion. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
BUENOS AYRES ; 
Is so much an object of public interest at the pre- 
sent moment, that the following sketch of our cor- 
respondent (from whom we have in past time re- 
ceived some valuable communications), though only 
a slight view of society in an extraordinary state of 








excitement, and a promise of intelligence more con- 
genial to our columns, will be welcome to our read- 
ers. 

Buenos Ayres, Oct. 1, 1845, 

Dear Sir,—For the last two months we have been 
living in a sort of purgatory, in consequence of 
certain demands made by England and France in 
favour of the Banda Oriental, against which Rosas 
has been waging a sanguinary and cruel warfare 
for the last three years, to the ruin of thousands, 
without the probability of reaping any advantage 
beyond the mere gratification of his insatiable lust 
of ambition and revenge. The English and French 
ministers have proceeded in the most straightfor- 
ward manner, and endeavoured by every possible 
means to arrange the business in a friendly way, 
but all in vain; and, finally, they have left this 
place for Monte Video. The immediate con- 
sequences were, rumours of war, and threats of 
death to all foreigners; so that for some days it 
was like the eve of an earthquake. Loud grum- 
bling and detonations, in shape of menaces, were to 
be heard night and day among all classes, and 
strange and fearful reports were flying about in all 
directions, like the stones from the mouth of the 
crater. From the cruel and cold-blooded disposi- 
tion of Rosas and his party, with the means they 
possess of working on the passions and prejudices 
of the populace, there was serious cause for alarm ; 
and every person who could contrive it got away 
before the anticipated danger could fall on them. 
The whole of the male population, from the ages of 
15 to 60,-were enrolled and under arms; and every 
M@ay, except Saturday and Sunday, repaired to ex- 
ercise, on the firing of a gun from the fort at three 
o’clock, when all shops were closed, and nobody 
allowed to attend to any sort of business, under se- 
vere fines and penalties. The only thing that one 
could for a moment smile at were the exclamations, 
calculations, and speculations that assailed your 
ears on entering a coffee-house : English, French, 
Dutch, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, all 
in loud and noisy arguments,—the Tower of Babel 
could hardly have produced a greater confusion of 
tongues. The French discussing the necessity of 
appointing a rendezvous and planning a mode of 
defence against any attack ; the Italians more anx- 
ious about the price of ounus and patacons; the 
Germans muttering in monosyllables about pigs 
and potatoes; all was excitement and anxiety. 

So much for the state of society here now. I 
wish to call your attention to a more pleasant sub- 
ject—that of natural curiosities, such as you men- 
tioned in your letter. I made an excursion into 
the Banda Oriental; and on consulting with some 
intelligent persons, I was informed of various things 
worthy of attention, both petrifactions and won- 
derful specimens of accumulations of stone—for 
so I must at present call them, as I have not been 
able to trace that they have been effected by art, 
but are actually the product of nature. One was 
a cavern of a beautiful white stone, into which you 
could walk, being from 43 to 5 feet high, supported 
on four pillars. The interior presented two blocks 
of stone, like tables, upon which appeared two 
spiral pieces, forming complete candlesticks and 
candles. The second was an immense pyramid cr 
block of red stone, which contained several cham- 
bers ; but my guide refused entering more than the 
first two, from a superstitious belief that it was in- 
habited by evil spirits. I have likewise seen some 
really curious specimens of fossils, and am credibly 
informed that some 160 leagues farther north, to- 
wards the Missiones, are found medical plants in 
abundance, besides minerals of almost every class. 
From what I have actually seen, and the information 
I have been able to collect from well-informed and 
respectable persons, I certainly feel a great desire 
to undertake collecting specimens of such natural 
curiosities in mineralogy or fossil remains as were 
portable, and make drawings of such as were not, 
with the necessary details and description; for I 
shall really regret, after having spent twenty years 
in a country rich in the gifts of Nature, not to be 
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able to add my mite to the general knowledge of 
its products and character. I have already made 
sketches of all the parts I have visited, to shew the 
general character of the country; but they do not 
extend more than 50 leagues on the Parana and 
Maguay. 

From the policy adopted by Francia, the late 
governor of Paraguay, little is known of that coun- 
try; but that little is sufficient to convince any per- 
son that many departments of science might be en- 
riched by a research into its products. The art of 
tanning is brought to a great perfection, and ef- 
fected at little cost, from the quantity of the best 
material being found in abundance. Dyeing is 
likewise carried on in great perfection, as regards 
the beauty and durability of the colours, from the 
facility in collecting the woods and earths, which 
are in unlimited quantities, and obtained without 
further expense than that of conveying them to 
where they may be required; in fact, there can be 
no doubt that the most satisfactory results might 
be expected from the exploration of this interesting 
region. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CURE OF STAMMERING. 
Amonce our Lit. Gaz. retrospects of the many oc- 
casions on which, during our long career, we have 
directed public attention to useful inventions and 
beneficial objects of every description, there is 
not one on which we pride ourselves more than 
having been the first to notice Mr. Hunt's success- 
ful method for the cure of stammering and impedi- 
ments of speech. We are aware that in pronoun- 
cing our opinions upon certain points, founded on 
the common-sense appreciation of what we had 
witnessed with our own eyes, and carefully exa- 
mined in order to guard ourselves against error, 
we have frequently been challenged by professional 
men, and had our conclusions, if not our facts, dis- 
puted. This must be expected in the ordinary 
course of things, and where individual or collective 
interests are opposed to the interference of new 
discoveries, and to interlopers within the sanctua- 
ries of their profitable practice. Indeed, we hardly 
know any thing that meets with universal and una- 
nimous concurrence ; and are, therefore, prepared 
for differences on every matter propounded, whe- 
ther in or out of the particular pale assigned to it 
by custom and prior establishment. But if we 
have had doubts thrown upon cur dicta now and 
then—and sometimes heard arguments ¢o0 strong as 
even to induce misgivings in our own minds—we 
are the more gratified when we find ourselves fully 
confirmed, in any position we have taken, by the 
general assent of the ablest individuals upon whose 
judgment the rest of the world could rely for guid- 
ance in aflairs of the highest personal importance. 
Thus in the case before us, it bas afforded us great 
satisfaction to know that many of the highest names 
belonging to the faculty of medicine have publicly 
borne testimony to the correctness of our views, 
and, by their recommendations of pupils to Mr. 
Hunt, ratified every syllable we have uttered on 
behalf of his wonderfully effective system. A single 
anecdote will suffice to illustrate this: a lady in a 
remote part of the country wrote to three distin- 
guished practitioners with whom we are well ac- 
quainted, asking their advice as to the person to 
whose care she should confide her son, who was 
afflicted with stammering; and the whole three, with- 
out intercommunication of any kind, wrote in re- 
ply, naming Mr. Hunt. One such truth (and we can 
vouch for it) is enough to render all other proofs 
or testimonials needless. Having a series of such 
documents in our hands for publication, we have 
thought it due to that gentleman, and to our suf- 
fering fellow-creatures,* who may miss many, yet 





* In regard to this feeling, we shall only repeat that the 
instances we have witnessed of individuals raised, by a 
few lessons, from intense misery to ease and enjoyment, 
and from inferior conditions in life (to which they were 
doomed by their incapacities of speech) to employments 
of responsibility and emolument, have filled ps with yery 





meet with one of these convincing papers, to write 
this introduction to their appearing successively in 
the following Nos. of the Literary Gazette. 





ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
KEYING’S VISIT TO HONG-KONG. 

A Lone and minute account of the reception and 
entertainment of the High Imperial Commissioner 
Keying and suite, by the authorities at Hong- 
Kong, has reached us by favour of the China Mail. 
State visits; a review of the troops; an excursion 
round the island in the Pluto steamer; dinners 
given by the governor, Sir J. Davis, by Admiral 
Cochrane and Captain Lyster on board H.M.S. 
Agincourt, and by Major-General D’ Aguilar, and 
a Chinese feast by Keying—were the principal 
events from the time of the arrival to the departure 
of the plenipotentiaries in H.M. steamer Vixen. 
The latter entertainment affords a curious sketch 
of the social habits and customs of the Chinese. 

“ Before each guest was placed a plate and 
kwai-tz’, or chop-sticks, on one side, and a knife, 
fork, and spoon on the other. Beyond the plates 
were ranged innumerable little pyramids of pre- 
serves, pickles, and dried seeds, seemingly not 
intended to be eaten, but placed merely for show ; 
but at the left hand there was a small saucer of 
sweetmeats and salted relishes, which were par- 
taken of and washed down with a glass of wine: 
and then commenced the more important part of 
the feast, by the army of servants setting before 
each guest a small bowl, about the size of a mo- 
derate breakfast-cup, of birds-nest soup, which 
might pass for very goed vermicelli at home, and 
scarcely merits the celebrity it has ebtained, or 
seems worth the enormous price it is said to cost. 
This was the prelude to a succession of other 
soups, stews, and hashes, most of which were ex- 
cellent. The following is a pretty full but by no 
means complete list of the messes, but without 
being certain under which class—soup, stew, or 
hash—they ought respectively to be ranged. After 
the birds-nest soup there were venison soup, 
duck soup, never-to-be-sufliciently-praised sharks- 
fin soup, chestnut soup, pork stew, a sort of vege- 
table pités with gravy in a separate saucer, stag- 
sinew soup, shark-skin soup, second only to his 
elder brother of the fin, earth-nut ragout, a gela- 
tine soup made, so it was said, of the pith of stags’ 
horns macerated, mushroom and chestnut soup, 
stewed ham sweetened with sugar or syrup, a stew 
of bamboo-shoots, another of fish-maws, esculents 
with hot sauce, slices of hot cakes and cold jam- 
puffs ; with numerous other nondescript soups and 
stews in large bowls placed in the centre of the 
table, of which vegetables, pigeons’ eggs, and more 
especially pork, seemed to be component parts, 
shewing Chinese cooks, like Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s, to be ‘ thoroughly grounded in the mys- 
teries and hidden knowledge of all soups, sauces, 
and salads whatsoever.’ In such a labyrinth of 
novel dishes even the most practised gourmand 
might have been excused for feeling a little ata 
loss; and our entertainers seemed to appreciate 
the circumstance ; for when any particularly good 
mess came upon the table, they would put some 
upon the plates of those near them; and Keying, 
with the most refined Chinese politeness, more 
than once took a tit-bit from his own dish, and 
conveyed it with his chopsticks to the honoured 
guests beside him. Lest there might have been 
any one who could not contrive to make a sump- 
tuous dinner from such materials, there were in 
the centre of the table roast peacock, pheasant, 
and ham; and tea was several! times served to re- 
lieve this active ‘alimentary progression,’ never 
dreamt of by Ude or Brillat-Savarin. It is worth 
noting as a remarkable circumstance, that during 
the whole dinner there was not a grain of rice on 





cordial delight. Nor has this been limited to the lower 
walks of society ; the church and the bar have afforded 
the most important examples,—£d, L, G, 





the table, not even mixed with other food, though 
almost all writers tell us it is never wanting at a 
Chinese dinner of any sort. If, according to Sir 
John Davis, the appearance of bowls of rice at 
such feasts is the signal of the repast approaching 
its termination, the party on the present occasion 
must have broken up long before the host was 
tired of his guests; for the rice-signal was never 
given. 

“ There was no lack of good wines, liqueurs, and 
mandarin samshoo at dinner, nor were the Chinese 
unmindful to do due honour to them by frequently 
pledging their guests; and this soon came to be 
no light matter, for they were never satisfied with 
a mere sip, but insisted on bumpers every time, 
and that the glass should be turned upon the table 
in proof of its having been honestly emptied. 
The effect upon themselves was scarcely percep- 
tible, though we remarked a formidable-looking 
Tartar opposite where we sat, who, besides his 
share of champagne and other wines, discussed the 
greater part of a bottle of mareschino, and made 
serious inroads upon another of noyeau, stroking 
his chain and exclaiming ‘ Hoh!’ at each glass, 

“The succession of soups must have occupied 
nearly three hours, and when it at length came to 
a close, Keying rose to dedicate a cup to the 
Queen of Heaven; and forthwith a series of low 
benches covered with crimson cloth were ranged 
from one end of the room to the other, and were 
speedily loaded with roast pig, hams, fowls, and 
other substantial dishes, and before each a cook, 
or butcher, we could not tell which, sat down a-/a- 
Chinois, and taking a knife like a cutlass, com- 
menced slicing it down, in defiance of the maxims 
of the Carver’s Guide, grasping the joint with the 
left hand, the long nails of which served for both 
fork and spoon. The ceremony is intended as an 
acknowledgment of the bounty of the Queen of 
Heaven, and is gone through before the guests to 
shew them, that even after the exuberance of 
dishes with which they have been served, there is 
still enough and to spare. The sliced meat was 
set upon the table, as were also cold mutton and 
pork, none of which was eaten; and then suc- 
ceeded a dessert of fruits and preserves, with 
abundance of wine, cordials, and samshoo. 

“The dinner had already extended almost to 
four hours. The first toast was, ‘The Queen of 
England and the Emperor of China,” which was 
drunk with tremendous applause, the Chinese 
being especially vociferous, huzzaing, clapping 
their hands, and beating the table in the most ap- 
proved English public-dinncr fashion, the band in 
the adjoining room striking up what we presume 
was an appropriate air, but which sounded to our 
ears not unlike a Highland pibroch. A few other 
toasts followed ; amongst the rest, the King of the 
French and the King of Sweden, each of whom had 
a subject among the guests; and Keying then 
called upon the Governor for a song, as a condi- 
tion to giving one himself, which he afterwards 
did, and very well too, and joined lustily in the ap- 
plause with which it was received. Pwang-tsye- 
shing gave us two songs; the Emperor’s son-in- 
law excused himself on account of a hoarseness, 
brought on doubtless by the unwonted exercise of 
his lungs during the visit; and an attendant Tar- 
tar, a descendant of Genghis-khan, we were told, 
chanted a wild lilt, having many of the charac- 
teristics of an old Scottish or Irish air. On the 
part of the English guests, besides the Governor, 
songs were sung by the Major-General, the Chief 
Justice, the Honourable Frederick Bruce, and 
Mr. Shortrede. 

“The Chinese are fond of enlivening their en- 
tertainments with shows and dramatic exhibitions, 
and most authors speak of these as invariable ac- 
companiments. The present dinner was an ex- 
ception, probably because visits to foreign powers 
never having been before dreamt of in China, 
players form no part of an ambassador’s retinue. 
However, a substitute was found in a game which we 
do not remember ever haying seen described, Two 
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flowers (dahlias) were given to Keying, who, first 
twirling them round his head, and then holding 
them to his nose, gave one to the Governor, and 
another to the General, who were desired to hand 
them round the table. In the mean time a drum 
was kept beating in the outer room, the performer 
at random making a sudden stop; and the person in 
whose hand the flower then chanced to be found, was 
required to quaff off'a bumper of wine. This sport, 
from the sort esprit de patrie with which it was kept 
up, created a good deal of amusement, the Chinese 
being especially mindful to watch their victims, 
and laughing good humouredly when caught them- 
selves.” 

The following curious addition to this memorable 
and, festive visit has been kindly transmitted for 
publication to the Literary Gazette. We have also 
received a copy of the Lamentation in the original 
Chinese.—Ed. Lit. Gaz. 

H.M. Ship Agincourt, Hong-Kong, 
29th Nov., 1845. 

Sir,—On the passage of Kee-Ying in H.M. 
steamer Vixen to Canton, after his official visit to 
this place, his brother-in-law, Lewtsein, retired 
into one of the officer’s cabins, and wrote the 
following, which he called his “ Lamentation at 
leaving Hong-Kong.” Ihave preserved this copy, 
and have much pleasure in transmitting it to you: 

‘‘ Whilst the white hoary frost drops down on 
the fragrant but leafless trees, and sombre vapours 
arise between enchanted hills and defiles; whilst 
the foaming waves of the blue deep dart heaven- 
ward, and the zephyrs dispel earth’s gloom; it is 
then that, seated amongst a grove of a marygold 
flowering bank, I, with tears, remember in the 
solitary bark the days now past, as if I had left 
my very home. My heart grows cold, and my 
robe flutters. I am as a man pierced by a dag- 
ger. I look upon yonder royal white city on the 
high cliffs whilst the shades of evening are falling : 
there it stands, lonely, like Kevi[a place built on 
a rock]. Soon the glorious orb disappears, but I 
am still lingering, directing my view towards the 
south stars, as if I beheld gorgeous flowers; but 
the harbinger of light departs, and now I weep 
with bitterness whilst floating on the ark, as if 
mindful of bygone times. And as I sink on my 
pillow, there stands still before me the splendid 


town—ihe ‘ fragrant incense urn’ [in allusion | 


to Hong Kong, which, in Chinese, signifies frag- 
rant streams], with its abodes on the mountains, 
with its painted walls which I have just left, si- 
lently writing in the sorrow of my heart. I am, 
indeed, freed to recall the tendrils that entwine 
themselves around these cliffs. Suddenly the 
bright moon breaks through the clouds; and now 
behold the bamboo and jasmine on the islets; 
thousands of habitations have sprung up on the 
vast heights; and soon the morning sun sheds 
lustre on innumerable spacious mansions, so mag- 
nificent and grand, where were once the hovels of 
the roving fishermen, who have now departed like 
swallows in autumn. 

“ Thus I record my uncontrollable regret in the 
above lines when leaving your empire, in the 10th 
month of the Yeh-sze-ezah. Like Kong-Hang, 
my renown is small. Like Lewheeng, I have 
taught the classics, but acted contrary to their 
doctrines. I am a youth of slender attainments, 
and similar to a hairy horse that possesses no 
real substance. LewWTSEIN, 

* Lord Mayor of Canton and Doctor of 
the Imperial College.” 

Translated by the Rev. C. Gutzlaff. 





MUSIC. 
THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW. 
At Madame Dulcken’s musical soirée, on Wednes- 
day week, Mademoiselle Schloss sang the recitative 
and aria, ‘* Non temer, amato bene,” from Mozart’s 
melodions opera of Jdomeneo, with much beauty. 
9 composer shines so brightly in the recitative 
style as Mozart, for in it he has no rival. The 


same lady sang two other songs, one by C. Kreutzer, 
the other by Ad. Henselt, but they appeared to be 
compositions wanting in construction and destitute 
of genius, in which she attempted a contralto style 
incompatible with her soprano voice. Mendelssohn's 
quartett in E minor (feelingly executed by Messrs. 
Blagrove, Goffrie, Hill, and Lucas) isa noble piece, 
though the composer betrays a very perceptible 
fault in this species of music, viz. too much move- 
ment in all the instruments at once. The calmness 
of one or two instruments throw out the more vivid 
passages ; but when there is no such contrast, ra- 
pid passages lose both their grace and force. 
Weber’s quatuor for the pianoforte is especially 
beautiful in the Jast movement, and, singular as it 
may appear, the style reminds us of the varied 
scenes of a German fair-day. W. S. Bennett's 
cappriccio for the pianoforte and orchestra is a nice 
bit, but the repetition of the few ideas it contains 
by no means enhances its value as a work of art; 
and the style bears too near aresemblance to Men- 
delssohn to allow itan air of originality. To make 
Mendelssohn a model, great as he is, is less meri- 
torious than following the school either of Mozart, 
Beethoven, or Haydn. 


MOZART’S BIRTH-DAY. 

Jan. 27th.—The anniversary of this event was cele- 
brated at the Jullien Concerts by the performance 
of several of this great master’s best productions, 
the first part of the programme consisting entirely 
of Mozart’s music. The selection might have 
been better chosen and more effectively arranged, 
but it sufficed to give a fair specimen of the quality 
of this charming composer. We had the overture 
to Zauberflite; the duet ‘ Sull’ aria,’ from Le 
Nozze di Figaro, taken by Lazarus and Barret on 
the clarionet and oboe, which was played in a very 
finished and delightful manner, and called forth a 
unanimous encore; “O cara imagine,’ by Bau- 
mann; the symphony “Jupiter; “ Voi’ che 
sapete ;” and “Non piu andrai,’”’ on the ophi- 
cleide! and a selection from Don Giovanni of the 
music in the statue-scene; and the beautiful air 
for the tenor, “Il mio tesoro,’’ taken by Bau- 
mann, and executed with great taste and skill. 
We regret that, on the whole, however, the per- 
formance was not satisfactory; and the tribute 
rendered to Mozart was very inferior to that 
| offered to Beethoven. A good thing should be 
| well done; and M. Jullien should have retained 
|the band which played Beethoven’s music with 
| such effect; but, to our disappointment, we found 
| it reduced to the ordinary quadrille strength, with 
the usual excess of brass. The first movement of 
| the symphony was completely massacred from this 
cause, as were other parts; for example, the airs 
played by the ophicleide, which, although to be 
marvelled at as much as an air played on the 
“tambourine monstre’ would be, are about as 
graceful and pleasing as the gambols of an ele- 
phant. At the end of these concerts for this sea- 
son, we have had occasion to praise the director for 
affording some really fine music; the greater crowds 
that have listened to it shew that it was appre- 
ciated. Let us hope that in the next season it 
will not be at the end only, but that on each even- 
ing the music, at any rate of the first half of the 
entertainment, will be selected from the works of 
the great masters. 





Clavie Attachment.—Such is the name given to a 
mechanical improvement on the violin, and other 
stringed instruments of the same kind, by Mr. Ro- 
bert Brooks, jun., an explanation of which is con- 
veyed in a very lucid description by Mr. H. C. 
Lunn. He says, and the execution upon the in- 
strument played to us confirms the statement, “ it 
is a key-board, fixed over the strings of the instru- 
ment, the keys of which are fitted to the precise 
spots for producing all the required notes. These 
keys press the strings down on the board beneath, 
and being connected therewith and furnished with 
springs, return to their original position as soon as 





| the fingers are removed. From the extreme accu- 
| racy with which the keys are fitted, the hand of the 
performer is in a very short time so used to the 
exact places for producing the notes, that his fingers 
fall mechanically on the right spot, even should the 
Attachment be removed.” 

The result, certainly, is most correct intonation; 
as the intervals are measured on the strings with 
perfect precision, and as the ivory knobs are struck 
by the finger of the player pressing down the me- 
chanical stop, instead of the strings being unequally 
touched by the fingers themselves, the scale is ac- 
complished without failure or difference. For young 
proficients we must therefore deem this to be a very 
important help, though for the highest order of 
performers and performances, it could not be re- 
quired. But for all the musical world it must be 
interesting, as fixing harmonies too often only 
chance or approximating, and making the ear sen- 
sible to the slightest errors. The violin we saw 
had two octaves of the Clavic Attachment; and we 
are assured that very little practice is needed to 
use these novel touches. 





THE DRAMA. 
THE AMATEUR DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE 
For the benefit of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Fund was given, as announced, at the St. James’s 
Theatre on Tuesday evening; the house being 
well filled by an audience almost entirely in eve- 
ning dresses, which had a very pleasing effect on 
its general appearance. The entertainments were 
Morton’s School of Reform, A Day well Spent, and 
the burlesque of Bombastes Furioso, in which we be- 
lieve all the male characters were supported by 
professional artists-—i. e. of the easel and burin, 
not the dramatic. The play, or rather five-act 
farce, was so well performed upon the whole, that 
we cannot help becoming more and more con- 
firmed in the idea, suggested to us by the pre- 
ceding amateur exhibition of Every Man in his 
Humour, at Miss Kelly’s Theatre, that the art of 
acting, at least to a certain degree of merit and 
efficiency, is not after all so difficult of attainment 
as has been contended. It may be, and the rarity 
of success shews that it probably is, no casy matter 
to climb to the top of the tree; but when we see 
so many in their first essay get so tolerably well 
up among the branches, it strikes us that general 
intelligence and acuteness of observation are enough 
to make a pretty fair and amusing Mime. In the 
present case several of the parts were represented 
with much talent. Mr. Holl, the excellent en- 
graver, was General T'arragan, and, particularly in 
the earlier scenes, acquitted himself with due mili- 
tary tact and peremptoriness. Mr. Hamerton (we 
were told) was Mr. Ferment, and, on the contrary, 
improved as he went on; his later efforts, notwith- 
standing the dull recurrence and sameness of his 
situations, being generally more spirited and 
finished than at the beginning. But the cha- 
recter which displayed the greatest powers was 
the Tyke of Mr. Tofham, perfectly Yorkshire, and 
in several of the most trying scenes not inferior in 
nature and force to the admirable personation 
which brought so much fame to Emery when the 
“ comedy” was originally produced. The terrific 
struggles of the conscience-smitten convict were 
given with appalling truth ; and if we except a little 
to the repetition of violent action and too much of 
the stage conventional stamp, particularly towards 
the close, when the stormy passions are supposed 
to be exhausted, we must pronounce the perform- 
ance altogether to be one not only extraordinary 
for any amateur, but singularly and intrinsically 
effective by whomsoever executed. A slight part, 
Peter the servant, was quaintly done by (it was 
whispered) Mr. J. Wilson, jun., who shewed, as 
several others did during the night, that Harley's 
oddity of manner had not been lost upon artist 
play-goers. Lord Avondale, the lover Frederick, 
and the old father, were respectably represented, but 
we are not sure by whom: Messrs. Angeil, Tenier, 





&c., were names mentioned; and Mrs. Tayleure, 
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Mrs. F. Mathews, and some smart black-eyed dam- 
sels, evinced naiveté and cleverness in the female 
cast. The Day well Spent went off briskly; and 
in Bombastes, well supported by the King, Queen, 
Fusbos, and Distafina, George Cruikshank (in all 
things inimitable) occasioned so much laughter 
that we were glad to retire from the very warm 
atmosphere without being called upon for farther 
exertion of our critical faculties or physical powers. 
The result will, we trust and expect, make a con- 
siderable addition to the Fund of the excellent Insti- 
tution for which these liberal and kind-hearted 
individuals so greatly exerted themselves in a new 
line of artistic imitation. ' 
In the course of the night we were much enter- 
tained, between the acts, by remarks made in our 
neighbourhood by a party who had mistaken a list 
of the Committee of Management, printed with the 
programme, for a bill of the performers. They 
accordingly set down Mr, Tofham for “ Macready,” 
being, in their opinion, the best performance ; Lord 
Avondale they knew to be “* Mr. B. Bond Cabbell, 
F.R.S.” (what a row Sir James South would have 
made of this had he been there?); Mr. Ferment 
they set down to “ Mr. W. Ewart, M.P.;’ their 
Old Man was “ J, Britton, F.S.4.” (no doubt sug- 
ested by the last big letter); they metamorphosed 
{r. Holl’s General Tarragan into that of “ Mr. S. 
Carter Hall, F.S.A.;’’ the young lover was, accord- 
ing to their version, “ Sir W. C. Ross, R.A., &c. ;”’ 
and Peter the servant, ‘‘ Sir Thomas M. Wilson, 
Bart.!!!" The King in the Burlesque they affi- 
liated upon M‘Ian: and in the full belief that they 
made out every incognito, departed fully satisfied 
with the respective genius of every one of the 
known and unknown, the practised and the novel 
actors!! 





Her Moajesty’s Theatre. —No expense nor exertion, 
we learn from the Morning Post, have been spared to 
render the approaching opera season as attractive as 
any one of the last two or three years. Pictorial, after 
the ancient masters, and other decorations, and im- 
proved ventilation and lighting, are amongst the 
arrangements for the comfort and enjoyment of 
the occupants of pit and boxes, and especially ven- 
tilation for those of the higher circles and gallery- 
stalls, &c. The lyrical company will comprise 
Grisi, Brambilla, Castellan, Mario, Lablache, 
Fornasari, F. Lablache, and Corelli. Signora 
Sanchioli, a prima donna now singing at the Ar- 
gentino at Rome, is likewise engaged : she is said 
to have a good figure, an expressive face, vocal 
talent, and great dramatic powers. A young Sig- 
nora Corbari is also coming; and hopes are en- 
tertained of Rubini appearing for a few nights. 
Verdi, the chief of rising Italian composers, is 
coming over with a new opera, King Lear, com- 
posed expressly for her Majesty’s Theatre. La- 
blache is to personate the bereaved monarch. 
Rumour commences the season with Verdi’s cele- 
brated Nabuco, so successful this season in Paris, 
and a new ballet. The danseuses promised are, 
Grahn, C. Grisi, Cerito, Taglioni, and Louise 
Taglioni, her cousin, from San Carlo; also Petit 
Stephan, Moncelet, &c. &c. St. Leon is ex- 
pected. M. Carcy is engaged; and M. Perrot has 
already arrived. The interesting little Danseuses 
Viennoises will reappear at the beginning of the 
season. Signor Costa is to be no longer leader of 
the orchestra (owing to his engagement, we be- 
lieve, to conduct the Philharmonic Concerts, and 
other causes of disagreement): Mr. Balfe is to 
succeed him. 





VARIETIES. 

The Biographical Dictionary has, we fear, come 
toa stand-still. In our earlier notices of the work 
we anticipated such a result; for the design ap- 
peared to us to be too vast for execution within 
any reasonable compass or space of time for human 
labour and human patience. With regard to the 





Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, from 
which it emanated, we are inclined to think that it 





has itself nearly fulfilled its course, and must has- 
ten to an end, or probably assume a new — 
Much of the good, the sound, the cheap, and the 
beneficial, has been issued under its auspices; 
and some matters not so creditable, whilst its en- 
terprise and influence interfered too much with 
honourable individual speculation. It is question- 
able whether literature or the trade in literature 
are promoted by wholesale associations, enabled to 
undersell the regular market. 

The Gresham Lectures.—We have taken no share 
in the dispute about these lectures—whether the 
hour appointed for their delivery is the best or the 
most inconvenient, and whether the lecturers per- 
form their duties efficiently or the reverse. When 
they do not attend at all, and the congregation 
must be dismissed sans instruction, as was the case 
one day last week, it is rather impossible to stand 
up for their public utility. But however accused 
or defended, it must be evident to every person of 
common sense that they do not fulfil the declared 
purpose of their founder; and that it would be a 
wise and advantageous measure to revise the ap- 
pointments suited to a different age, and revive 
the spirit of Sir Thomas Gresham’s beneficent de- 
sign. Ataperiod when London is governed by a 
chief magistrate of Gresham-like energy, liberality, 
and strong-headedness, it would be an appro- 
priate time to perform this desirable act. 

The Rev. Dr. Dibdin—We regret to hear of the 
hopeless state of health of this literary veteran, 
whose bibliographical and other works acquired so 
large a share of public attention. At the time 
when the old-book rage was at the highest, Dr. D. 
led the battle-van ; and his splendid editions and 
enthusiastic example contributed much to the ef- 
fect, when the Roxburghe Club and the Roxburghe 
sale made so much noise in the world. The doctor 
has, we hear, been twice affected with apoplectic 
seizures; and being now in his 76th year, it can 
hardly be expected that nature can sufficiently 
rally against so fearful an adversary, so as to re- 
store the sufferer to active or even much of con- 
scious life. 

Mr. Parris’s Conversazione. — On Wednesday 
evening a very numerous assemblage of artists, 
literati, and other persons distinguished in Lon- | 
don society, met at the residence of Mr. Parris in | 
Bruton Street, and spent a most agreeable night 
amongst his fine collection and productions of art. 
The spacious rooms were filled with individuals of 
both sexes indulging in intellectual conversation, 
or turning over immense folios of the choicest 
prints and drawings, or examining casts or designs 
in infinite variety. In all of them the taste, 
and in many of them the genius, of their host, in 
several walks of his profession, were exhibited in 
the most favourable light. 

Modern Mummy.—A singular example of the 
 crwbagnege of a human body undecayed is for ex- 
hibition at the Egyptian Hall. It appears to be 
that of a sailor, perhaps belonging to an American 
ship, who, for some reason or other, had been 
buried in a wooden coffin in the guano of Possession 
Island, The effect of the ammonia has completely 
consumed the flesh, and left nothing but the skin 
and muscles dried up on the bones, and in a per- 
fect state of preservation, ‘The shirt, trousers, and 
other articles, in which the body was buried, are 
also perfectly preserved, the colour only being 
changed. The nails of the coffin, buttons, and 
other articles of metal, have been destroyed by 
the action of the guano; but it is said that when 
found by the men digying for guano, a bit of brass 
bore a date marked on it, which proved that it had 
been about a hundred years in that position. It 
is worth a visit. 

The Union Magazine, No. I. (Madden and Mal- 
colm), is acknowledged among the New-Year of- 
ferings to our aged literary manufacture. It be- 
gins about “ Aisthetics,” which we cannot abide; 
for it is a byword for the cant of ignorance and a 
bushel under which the light of common sense is 





buried ; but the after-articles are more miscellane- 


ous and magazinish—and so the ‘‘ Union” may take 
its place, and join the general band. 

The Knight of Gwynne, by C. Lever, No. I, 
(Chapman and Hall), begins another and a pro. 
mising Irish tale in Dublin, and is apparently to 
treat of actual characters. We shall mark its pro. 
gress, and, we doubt not, be bound in truth to give 
it our hearty praise. 

A Fairy Rival to Tom Thumb.—A Cork newspa- 
per announces that Don Francisco Hidalgo, the 
smallest man in the world, has arrived in that city 
from Madrid. He is stated to have left Cadiz in 
the brig Romp, and after suffering dreadful hard- 
ships at sea for ten days, to have landed from that 
brig in the Cove of Cork on the 13:h of this month, 
He is described as forty-two years of age, and “ only 
three spans and a half high, or twenty-nine inches, 
possessing all the faculties of a man of superior in- 
tellect.”’ The Don has kindly allowed the good 
people of “ the beautiful city” to make his per. 
sonal acquaintance for five days only at the Hiber. 
nian Hotel, previous to his departure ‘ to London, 
where he is now advertised to arrive.’ The N.B, 
appended to this “ notice” states that “the Don 
will be found a perfect representation of the ‘ Le. 
prechaun,’ described in Crofton Croker’s Legends of 
Treland.”’ 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, new edit., 1846, 8vo, 
50s.; the Supplement separately, 3s. 6¢.—Sophoclis Tra- 
gwdia Superstites: Linwood, 8vo, 16s.—Practical Treatise 
on Abdominal Hernia, by T. P. Teale, 8vo, 15s.—Notes on 
the Schism from the Church of Rome, instituted by 
J. Ronge and J. Czerzki, by 8. Laing, 2d edit., fep. 5s.— 
The Horse’s Foot, and how to keep it Sound, by William 
Miles, imp. 8vo, 7s.—Palestrina, a Metrical Romance, by 
R. M. Heron, Esq., 8vo, 8s. 6d.—Mrs. Bray’s_ Novels; 
Vol. X. Courtenay of Walreddon, fep. 8vo, 6s.—Remarks 
on Bavarian Beer, London Porter, &c., by William Black, 
being a Supplement to his “ Treatise on Brewing,’’ 8vo, 
2s. 6d.—Life of G. Tersteegen, translated by S. Jackson, 
4th edit., fep. 5s.—The Horse in Health and Disease, by 
J. W. Winter, 8vo, 10s. 6d.—The Georgics of Virgil, wit 
the Text Literally and Rhythmically translated, by the 
Rev. W. Sewell, 18mo, 3s. 6¢.—Biblical Cabinet Atlas, new 
edit., 12mo, 5s. plain; 7s. coloured.—The Literary Annual 
Register, 1845, royal 8vo, 5s.—Crabb’s Law of Real Pro- 
perty, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 2/. 18s.—Hand-Book of Oil Paint. 
ing, post 8vo, 9s —Court Intrigues, by W. Peake, 3 vols, 
post 8vo, 1/, lls. 6d.—H. Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon, third 
edit., 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.—Manual of Natural ge 
by J. L. Comstock, M.D. and R.D. Hoblyn, 12mo, 6s. cloth. 
—Barrow’s Voyages within the Arctic Regions, 1818 to the 
Present Time, 8vo, 15s.—The Child of the Island, a Poem, 
by Hon. Mrs. Norton, 2d edit., post 8vo, 12s.—Narrative 
of the Expedition to Borneo, by Capt. Hon. H. Keppel, 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s.—Sir Roger de Coverley, a Tale, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, li. lls. 6d.—Revelations of Russia, 3d edit., 1846, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls.—Modern Orator: Speeches of Lor 
Erskine, royal 8vo, 3s. 6d. sewed; 6s, cloth.—Act for the 
Enclosure of Commons, with Treatises, Notes, &e., by 
G. W. Cooke, 12mo, 12s.—Parlour Novelist: Vol. I. Tales 
of the O’Hara Family, Part I. fep. 2s. sewed; 2s. 6d. cloth, 
—Sherwood’s Theophilus and Yay new edit., 18mo, 
1s. 6d.—Morris’s Recollections of the Rev. R. Hall, 2d edit., 
12mo, 4s. 6¢.—Manual of Devotion for School- Boys, 18mo, 
ls. 3d.—Churches, their Decoration, Structure, &c., by 
the Rey. G. A. Poole, 12mo, 2s. 6¢d.— Bohn’s Standard 
Library : Miseellaneous Works of the Rey. R. Hall, post 
8vo, 3s. 6d.—Bohn’s Standard Library: Roscoe's Life of 
Leo X. post 8vo, 3s. 6¢.—European Library: Vol 1V. Ros- 
coe’s Life of Leo X. post 8vo, 3s. 6d.—The Year-Book of 
Facts, 1846, > 5s.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. V. 
new edit., 4s. 6d.—Trade and Travel in the Far East, by 
G. F. Davidson, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


18146. h m & | 1846. h m & 
Jan. 3l . . . 12 13 456) Feb. 4 12 14 141 
Feb. 1 — 13 540) 5 .. —MIY!l 

2 —il4 15 6... —~14 83 
3 — 14 82) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret to say that our Paris correspondence, being 
misdirected, reached us too late for translation and publi- 
cation this week. We shall have the pleasure of inserting 
it in our next. 

Erratum —Lit, Gaz, p. 57, line 15 from bottom of col. 3, 
Mr. L, Lewellynn Jewitt, a contributor of an interesting 
paper to the British Archwological Association, is erro- 
neously stated to be “ of Shrewsbury.” 

We regret we cannot use the lines “ To Marianne,” 80 
full of paternal affection, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





STAMMERING.—No. I. 


GC URE of 
“ 7 Park Square, August 4, 1842. 

« It gives me much piovewte to bear testimony to the skill of Mr. Hunt 
in curing stammering in two cases: the first was in the instance of George 
Pearson, who gave the information on the recent attempt by Francis on 
Her Majesty’s life. Pearson was brought to my house to detail the cir- 
cumstances, but his infirmity was of such a nature as to render him per- 
fectly incapable of giving utterance to his meaning. Mr. Hunt kindly 
offered his services to Pearson, and in a fortnight I saw him again, when 
he spoke with the utmost readiness, and I believe the cure to be complete. 
The second instance is that of Mark Dessurne, a youth who was quite un- 
able to speak, in fact he was hardly removed from dumbness. I have seen 
him this morning, and he converses and reads with the most perfect 
fluency and ease to himself. I consider this case more remarkable than 
that of Pearson’s, his infirmity having rendered him so unwilling to attempt 
to speak, that his intonation is now imperfect, and resembles the tone of 
those children in the Deafand Dumb Asylum. I am extremely unwilling 
to give any thing like a testimonial, and this is almost the first instance in 
which I have done so, but I consider it a duty to make this known as far 
aslcan, The success of Mr. Hunt is only equalled by the extreme sim- 
plicity of the means he uses, founded on sound, and, as I believe, unerring 
principles. « P. Lacrig,” 


Mr. Hunt, 224 Regent Street. 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING- ROOM, 
LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM, in Italian Alabaster, Marble, 
Bronze, and Derbyshire Spar; consisting of a great variety of Vases, Fi- 
gures, Groups, Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, Paperweights, &c., 
imported and manufactured by J, TENNANT, late Mawe, 149 Strand, 
London, 

Students in Geology, Mineralogy, ur Conchology, can be supplied with 
Flementary Collections to illustrate these interesting branches of Science, 
at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, to Fifty Guineas each; together with an 
extensive assortment of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils; Geological Models, 
Maps, Books, Hammers, &c. 

Mr. Tawwant gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in Mineralogy, with 
a view to facilitate the study of Geology. 


AUGHAM’S PATENTED CARRARA 


WATER.—At this season of the year the use of Soda Water has 
almost always been abandoned, on account of the cold and chilling nature 
of its effects. 


The CARRARA WATER is not liable to this great objection, but 
(to quote the opinion of a medical gentleman of high authority, expressed 
ina letter to Mr. Mavenam) “ sesses this paramount superiority, viz. 
that it is most grateful to the palate; that it imparts a warm glow, and 
what patients have termed a comfortable feeling, to the stomach, and does 
not produce that heavy distended oppression which follows the use of the 
common Soda Water.” 


Mr. Arcn, Duxtor, jun., the sole Wholesale Agent, begs to state that 
the large additions to his Machinery and Establishment in general being 
at length completed, he is enabled to execute all orders with the utmost 
despatch, and to any extent. For the future all Carrara Water intended 
for exportation will be secured with Betts’s Patent Metallic Capsules, thus 
preventing the possibility of leakage in warm climates, as well as affording 
an additional guarantee against any attempt at imitation abroad. 











Address to A. Dun.op, jun., 78 Upper Thames Street, London. 





ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 

E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the Public an inspection 

of his extensive Stock of WATCHES, which has been greatly increased 

to meet the demand at this season of the Year. Youth's Silver Watches, 

4 Guineas each ; excellent Silver Lever ditto, at 6 Guineas each; Lady’s 

Gold Watches, 8 Guineas each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him 
by three separate Patents, granted in 1856, 1840, and 1542. 


53 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 54 Royal Exchange. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Sireet, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long cele i for imp , retains its superiority 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, possessing 
an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
without angular corners. 

Henpare's PaxszrvaTivs Toorm-Powper, an effectual preparation for 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 
condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colour, 

Hznoatz’s Mortitwe is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
abo a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new growth 
where the Hair is failing. 

Hewpate’s Corp Cazam or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

IurovepScovrixe Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
pa XDatTMLE MARKING Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls. a 

le. 












ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALF.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of this 
long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that! this Beer, so 
strongly recommended by the Faculty, not belng sold to the trade, can 
only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


FREEDOM from COUGH in TEN MINUTES 


after use is insured by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


coleainer Cure of Asthma from Mr. W. Barton, Apothecaries’ Hall, 
ne ‘on, Argyleshire, dated March 1, 1845. “ Gentlemen,—Your wafers 
& ant, Satistaction ; one case in particular. An old gentleman, who 
rest, had as been afflicted with asthma, and seldom had a quiet night's 
scripts used very many proprietary medicines, as well as medical pre- 
p ptions, but all were of no use. Since he began to use Locock’s Wafers, 
Tellechad self quite well again. He sleeps well at night, and is quite 
‘teshed in the morning, &c. (Signed.) WIiiAM BARron.” 


To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable for clearin 
e ‘. § y and 
Strengthening the voice ; they have a most pleasant taste. 2 


Price 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., and 11s. per box. 


Agents: Da Silva and i . 
by all Medicine — t Co., 1 Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London ; sold 








OMPRESSED AIR ENGINE COMPANY. 
Provisionally Registered. 
No.5 PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Capital, 400,000/.; in 40,000 Shares of 10/, each, 
Derosrrt, 1/. 1s, per Share. 


Trustees. 
Kenyon S. Parker,-Esq., Q.C., Lincoln’s Inn, 
Frederick Squire, Esq., 1 Pall Mall East. 


Directors. 
Sir James Carmichael, Bart., Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park. 
Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman, Lancaster Place, and 
Moat House, Stock well. 
Lieut.-Col. W. Fendall, Sevenhampton, Andoversford, Glou- 
cestershire. 
Miles Miley, Esq., Phillimore Place, Kensington. 
Joseph Wilkinson, Esq., St. Mildred’s Court, City, 
Thomas Earnshaw, Esq., Tulse Hill. 
(With power to add to their number.) 


Consulting Engineer and Patentee. 
Arthur Parsey, Esq. 
Auditors. 
Henry Wickens, Esq., Old Burlington Street. 
Alex. F. C. Ridgway, Esq., Leicester Square. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Ransom and Company, 1 Pal] Mall East. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. Davies and Son, 21 Warwick Street, Regent Street. 


Secretary. 
D. E. Austin, Esq. 


Tuts Company has been formed for the purpose of obtaining 
from the Patentee the benefit of the patent right of his 
invention in Great Britain and its Colonies, by means of 
Licenses, for its use. 

By the present Patent, condensed air is applied in the most 
simple manner, so as to obtain an uniformly regulated mo- 
tive power, perfectly controllable, and capable of being in- 
stantly increased or decreased at pleasure; and is applicable 
in all cases where steam power is now employed. 

Prospectuses and every information, with Cards to view 
the Working Model, can be obtained from, and applications 
for Shares in the usual form made to, the Secretary, at the 
Company’s Offices, No. 5 Pall Mall East, London; Messrs. 
Davies and Son, Solicitors, 21 Warwick Street, Regent 
Street. 


Cesrossys of the AMICABLE 
SOCIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. —In- 
corporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet 
Street, Loudon. 





Directors. 

Sir William Magnay, Bart. 

John Newton, Esq. 

John Round, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Sir Edw. Ryan 
Charles Fiddey, Esq. The Rev. John Hume Spry, D.D. 
John Hodgson, Esq., Q.C, Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 

The Amicable Society was incorporated by charter of Queen Anne 
in ges and is the oldest institution In existence for granting Assurances 
on Lives. 

‘The whole of the Profits are divided among the Representatives or 
Nominees of the deceased Members. 

Under the powers of a special Act of Parliament, obtained by the So- 
ciety in the last session, policies are now granted entitling the assured 
to receive their proportional part of the profits every seventh year, 
either by way of addition to the sum assared, or diminution of the future 
annual premiums, or an equivalent payment in money. 

olicies are also granted for specified or fixed sums, at considerably 
reduced rates of premium, the assured in such policies not becoming 


members of the Society. T VAY i 
. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


B RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
1 Princes Street, Bank, London, 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap, ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete security afforded to the assured by means of an ample sub- 
scribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on 
upwards of 6000 policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first 
five years, the remaining halt premiums being paid out of the profits, 
which, after five years, will be annually divided among the assured. 


John Bostock, M.D. 

Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. 
The RightHon.the Earl of Devon 
Welbore Ellis, Esq. 











PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the assured. 

Ani ing scale of p i peculiarly adapted to cases where as- 
surances are effected for the purpose of securing loans or debts, 

Half-credit rates of premium, whereby credit is given for half the amount 
of premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a charge upon 
the policy, at the option of the holder. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life. 











MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. | PROPRIETARY BRANCH. | 

Half Premi-'Whole Pre- Half Premi-|Whole Pre-| 
Age. |um first five mium after| Age. | um first |mium after) 

| years. five years. | |seven years. |seven years. | 
— | —— 

1422¢41:@e0 & | GSQe@Giséaéd 
2] 100) 200 |) 2] 018 o 116 0 
2giige?e|]244 2 | 019 7 | 119 % 
30/1411 | 2910 || 30} 119] 23 
3) 186 | 217 0 35 | 1 411 2 910 
40 | 113 3 3 66 a};i92 218 4 
45 | 119 6 319 0 45 | 11410 | 3 9 8 
50| 279 | 415 6 60|/2%26/]450 
55 21810 517 8 55 212 9 656 














PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE 
(The Second and Last this Season). 


HIS GRAND ENTERTAINMENT will take 


place on MONDAY, Feb. 2, and terminate the Season. 
TICKETS FOR THE BALL, 10s. 6d. 


SPECTATORS: 
The Private Boxes, the Dress Circles, and, in fact, the whole of the Au- 
dience portion of the Theatre, will be ser arart for the accommodation 
ot those Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to be mere Spectators of the 


Scene. 

PRICES of ADMISSION for SPECTATORS; 

Whose Seats will be kept the whole Evening. 
Private Boxes . . « £3 3 — £4 4 and upwards, 
Dress Circles . oo . 5 Shillings, 
Boxes and Gallery Stalls ° — e 8 
Lower Gallery . . . e . . . & 
UpperGallery . »« «.« « « se ~ @ 





The Doors will be Opened at half-past 9, and Dancing commence at 
10 o'Clock. 


Genth tfull 





.B. 1 are respect 1 ad to enforce compliance on the 
part of their Coachmen with the arrangements of the Police for the re- 
gulation of Carriages. 





ENRY RUSSELL at MISS KELLY’S 

THEATRE,—HENRY RUSSELL will give his Vocal Enter- 

tainment, consisting of his latest and most celebrated compositions :— 

The Life Boat—The Pauper’s Drive—The Slave Ship—Hood’s Song of 

the Shirt—Little Fools and Great Ones—The Maniac—The Three Des- 
pots—The Gambler's Wife, &c., on MONDAY Evening, Feb. 2. 
Dress Boxes and Stalls, 3s,; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, ls, 


Tickets can be secured at Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street; Addison 
and Hodgson, 210 Regent Street; Leader and Cocks, and S, Nelson, 
Bond Street. 


Fyieminesan MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
THE RIGHT HON LORD WROTTESLEY. 
The TWENTY-THIRD Triennial Celebration of these Grand Per- 


formances will take place at Birmingham on the 25th, 26th, 27th, and 
23th of AUGUST next. 


J. F. LEDSAM, 
Chairman of the Committee. 





RIVATE EDUCATION.—A LADY is 
desirous of undertaking the ENTIRE CHARGE of TWO LITTLE 
GIRLS between the Ages of Two and Seven, who would be brought up 
and educated by her and her daughters with the greatest care and affection. 


Apply to H. Woopnovsr, Esq., 5 Lincoln’s Inn. 








O VISITORS to the CONTINENT.— 

Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents to 

the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and 

Gentry that they continue to receive Consignments of Objects ot Fine Arts, 

Baggage, &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Cus- 

tom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment of Eflects to all 
parts of the world. 


Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may be 
had on application at their Office as above. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
59 Throgmorton Street, Bank.— Empowered by special Act of 
Parliament, 5th and 6th William IV. c. 76. 
Taomas Farwooms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, e 
WituraM Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


Richard E. Arden, 
William Banbury, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. 
Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 


Physician—Dr, Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 











Jobn Humphery, Esq., Alderman, 
M.P. 


Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman, 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


Low Rates of Premium. 


In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,0002., the assured have the 
security of the Company’s rapidly increasing income, and an accumulating 
Assurance Fund invested in Government and other available securities, 
of considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the Com- 
pany. 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible with 
the security ot the Assured and the stability of the Company; thereby, in 
fect, giving to every Policy-Holder an immediate and in Bonus 
without risk, in lieu ofthe deferred and frequently delusive prospect of a 
periodical division of Profits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 








Age. For One Year. For Seven Years Whole Term. 
} 
20 £0 17 8 #0 19 1 #41 ll 
30 . - 2 2 207 
40 ze, 1 6 9 214 W 
50 14 1 1 19 10 4 0 
| 60 32 4 0 10 


} 8 7 0 6 


One-third of the “ whole term” premium may remain unpaid at tive per 
cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for Advances of Money, as security for debts, or as a pro- 
vision for a family, where the least present outlay is desirable, the varied 
and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to be particu- 
larly tavourable to the Assur 

The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock. 


EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
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XHIBITION.—ART UNION of LONDON. 
—The CARTOONS received in competition = the Premium of 
& Hunprev Pounps his Soc! w being EXHI- 


be 
the current bog tA or by Tickets, which may be gratuitously on 


application at Office. Open at 10 o'clock. 


GEORGE GODWIN, 5 . 
TEWIS POCOCK, } Honorary Secretaries. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. —THEOLO- 

GICAL DEPARTMENT.—-The sees in this bry ma sage 

pa era during the week Easter. he Course of Study will on 
3 “he Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 


ae Holy Scriptures in —— Ranga. 
he Thirty-nine Ar Articles of Religion 
The Book of Com 


Ecclesiastical History, nen, both A Ancient and Modern. 
The Theory and Practice of the Pastoral Office, m nctading the Reading 
of the oe and the Composition a Delivery of 
ae “A pera 7 ~ are desirous of putsuing heir studies in in this Department, 
with the view becoming Candidates Orders, may make li- 
Cation to the Principal for admittance, , io Sag 


The contaii all information, may be obtained from the 
Secretary “ey College. 
Jan. 24, R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





RT UNION of LONDON.—The Committee 
have awarded the Premium of FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS offered 
nal Picture illustrative of British H to Mr. H. C. Sziovs, 
North, we commissioned him to execute a 

with the terms of their advertisement. 
GEORGE GODWIN,) Hon. 
LEWIS POCOCK, Secs. 


for an 
of 5 ©; 
Picture in 


4 Trafalgar Square, 
January 28, 1846. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


New Work by the Author of “ Harry Lorrequer.” 
On the 2d ot February will be published, Part II., price One Shilling, to 
be con! monthly, 


HE KNIGHT of GWYNNE; a Tale of the 
me of thé Union. 
saa ARLES LEVER, 
with FA meranr noe by “ Putz.” 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186 age e Menzies, Edinburgh ; 
J. Cumming, Du 





New and Revised Edition of “ Oliver Twist,” in Ten 
Monthly Parts. 


On the ¢d of Febru mf will be published, price One Shilling, with Three 
Illustrations on Steel (uniform with “ The Pickwick Papers”), Part LI. of 


(>): > §. “eae 2 Ww a, 8 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
*,* This Edition 


Illustrated by Grorcr Cruixsnanx. 
has been carefully corrected _s the Author through- 
out, and it will contain the whole of the original I rations. 
London: published by Bradbury and Evans, 90 Fleet Street. 





Next week, in fep. 8vo, 
ERMONS on the LORD’S PRAYER; 
yur Collateral Subjects, Doctrinal and Practical. 
he Rev. HAMILTON VERSCHOYLE, A.M 
Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Maced Bagyot. Street, Dublin ; 3 and 
plain to His E the Lord 
Dublin: wus Curry, jun., and Co. 


and 





Londqm: Longman and Co. 





Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen. 
Early next week will be published, in medium 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s, 


RIGHT’S SUPPLEMENT to the 
PEERAGE of 1845. A new and comprehensive Record of all 
Creations, Changes, and Occurrences in the Peerage of the United King- 
dom during the past Year. 
Wright, 60 Pall Mall. 





Michelet's oe Women, ond Families. 


On Feb. 14th will be published form, an elegant 
Lattion of the polebwased Workeataa 


RIESTS, WOMEN, and oA MILIES. 
Newly Translated from 


*,* This is one of the most eres important works published 
for man: years, and has excited immense. commaston all over Europe, from 
pag Bane it exhibits of the i of the p over 
women families. 


London: C. Edmonds, 154 Strand (three doors east of Somerset oe Hones). 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In post 8vo, with Eleven Po Portraits, price 10s. 6d. 


GALLERY of LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
By GEORGE GILFILLAN. 

Exhibiting the mowing distinguished Writers: rr’ Godwin, 
Hastie 5 _ Tage => ey, Peg gp rage a Foster, Wilson, 
poe, Io Preachers of th day, Lando ampbell 1, ey a4 

idge, F orth en Wesdoweoth, Pollok, pcky cami eee 
Rural Poets, Elliott, Keats, Macaulay, Aird, South, ey, Loc 

* This is an ic ag book.”—Mr. De Quincey, in oem — 
for Notember ; where amt the First ofa Series of Papers by Mr. 
De Q. on “*Gilélian’s G ery.” 

William Tait, Edinbargh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 











New ae fo Sen the Author of “ The Peep of Day,” §c. 
ly, in 1 thick vol. 8vo, 14s. cloth, 
IGHT in "the DWELLING; or, a Harmony 
: with very Short and Si 
Giga af Paty Pca erage 50) Seas ty 


By the Author of “ The Peep of Day,” “ Line upon Line,” &c. 
Revised and corrected by a Clergyman of the Church of England. 


«* But all the children of Israel had light in their dwellings.” 
Exon. x. 25. 


J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, Parts I. to V. (to be coutinued Monthly), 8vo, with plain 
Plates, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 3s., of 
of the 


NATURAL HISTORY 
By G. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq., of the British Museum. 


MAMMALIA, 
Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, and Plates. 
HUMBOLDT’S KOSMOS; a General Survey 


of the Physical Phenomena of the Universe. Vol.I. 8vo, boards, 10s. 
a —— JOURNAL of BOTANY. Vol. 
HOOKER’S ICONES PLANTARUM. New 


Series. Vols. I., If., III., 28s. each ; and Vol. IV. , Part I, 14s. 
London; il. Bailli¢re, Publisher and Forcign B ksell 


—————o 

Now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, in 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits 
of the Marquess Wellesley, from the Originals by Sic Thomas Lawrence 
and Count D’Orsay, and a Portrait of Tippo Saib, 


EMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of the 

Most Noble RICHARD MARQUESS WELLESLEY, K.P. ang 

.G., D.C.L., &c.; successively Governor-General and Captain-General of 

India, British Ambassador in Spain, Sec retary of State for Foreiga Affairs, 

and Lord ! ieutenant of Ireland. Including a numerous Coes of Let. 
ters and Documents, now first published from Original MSS. 


By ROBERT ROUIERE PEARCE, Esq. 


The importance of this work can hardly be overrated. It is one of 
the ) genuine historical publications of the age.”—Literary Gazette. 
« A most interesting and valuable biography of the Marquess Wellesley, 
and appropriately dedicated to Lord Brougham, the noble Marquess’s most 
erished 1 and ome friend.” "—Morning Herald. sf 
ry aphy of this acc was a i int 
li +3 the age. These Memoirs have evidently been prepared Fo 








219 Regent Street. 





Early Lessons on the Church. 
In 18mo, price 3s 6d., the Third Edition, enlarged, of 
HE ENGLISH MOTHER; or, Early Lessons 
on the Church of Ragland. 
By Mrs. MORTIMER. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Two New Books of Travel in the East. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


NTERPRISE in TROPICAL AUSTRALIA. 
By GEORGE WINDSOR EARL. 


And, 
TRADE and TRAVEL in the FAR EAST; 


or, Recollection of Twenty-one Years, passed in Java, Singapore, China, 

and Australia. By G. F. DAVIDSON. In] vol., 10s. 6d. 

Madden and Malcolm, 8 Leadenhall Strect ; or through any Bookseller. 
In post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


HE LONDON MEDICAL DIRECTORY, 


“ The mass of information in i cout octavo volume will, no doubt, 
—* find it a place on the study-table of every medical practitioner.”— 
Lance 

“ A most useful companion.”— Medical Gazette, 
on We welcome with warmth the revival of this useful annual."—Medical 

mes. 


John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; and 8. Highley, 352 Fleet Street. 














great os ed care, and precision, and the result is a biography of great in. 
terest and importance; ample in its statement of events, deeply interesti 
from the nature and variety of those events, and ably composed and ar. 
ran, through the perseverance, talent, and pains-taking qualities of it, 
author.”"—Morning Advertiser. 
a Bentley, New Burlington S-reet, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Now ready, imperial 8vo, porary bound and printed, with numerons 
Illustrations, eg in the best manner, representing Gothic and 
Moorish Palaces, Cathedrals, S other Monuments of Art, price One 

Guinea (India Proots, 1. 11s, 6 


THE > 
ANTIGUITIES of 
Tue Cuurcn or San Istpno. 


By NATHANIEL A. WELLS, Esq. 
Cuurce oy MIRAFLORES. 


Including: 
Burcos CATHEDRAL. 
View or ToLEpo. 
Tue ALcAzAR, SEVILLE. San Grecorio, VALLADOLID. 
Great Court or A1cazar. 
Heap or St. Francis. 
Apsg or CATHEDRAL, TOLEDO. 


SPAIN, 


Sevitie CATHEDRAL. 

Arch or St. MARIA, BuRoos, 

CosTuME OF MILITARY Nun, Toran, 
&e. &e. 


“ A valuable addition to the literature of our country, and a standard 
work upon one of the most ry f: — of Europe, without which 
for the future no pees can be complete. ra. 

* One of the most agreeable and Gamnetiee “public ations of the day,."— 
Lite rary Gazette. 

jis is a very splendid volume, and one of the most elegant books of 
the season.” —Court Journal. 

“ Spain unites all her critics in admiration of her ‘ Picturesque =4 
quities.’” The subject of this book is extremely well chosen, and by a 
son competent to treat it. Mr. Wells is an excellent draughtsinan,"— 
Examiner. 


Richard Bentley, New oateee Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
© Majesty. 





In 8vo, price 14s. 


DISPLAY of HERALDRY. 
By WILLIAM NEWTON. 

Exhibiting the Origin and Import of Armorial Bearings; the Rise and 
Establishment of ‘eudal System; Knight Errantry, and the Expe- 
pen of Crusade or Holv Wars; Chivalry, and the Feats of Tilt and 

; the i of Titles of Honour, and Surnames; Mar- 
shalling of Arms, Genealogies, and Funeral Processions. Illustrated by 
nearly 700 Engravings in Wood. 

London: William Pickering, Piccadilly. 








New Volume of Mr. Slade’s Sermons. 
1n 12mo, price 6s., the Sixth Volume of 
P LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, preached 
in the Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors. 


By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had the former Volumes, price 6s. each. 





Mr. Melvill’s Sermons. 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d., the Second Volume of 
ERMONS on SOME of the less prominent 
FACTS a REFERENCES in oe STORY 
y HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Principal ofthe East Indlte College, aud Chaplain to the Tower of London. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, 


1. The Second Edition of the First Volume. 
Bro, 10s. 6d. 


2. Sermons on various Subjects. By the same 
Fan a ol, I., Fourth Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. Vol, II., Third Edition, 
vO, I 


3. Sermons before the University of Cambridge 
in 1836, 1837, and 1839." New Edition. In 3 vols. 8vo (sold separately), 
price 5s. each, 





The Bishop of Peterborough’s History of England. 
In 18mo, price 2s. 6d., half-bound, the Seventh Edition of 
A PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of 
ENGLAND for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to his 
Son. With Questions. 
By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A VOLUME for a LENDING LIBRARY. 
Selected chiefly from the ‘* Cottager's Monthly Visitor.’’ In 12mo. 
Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 





In small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
G ERMONS preached at BRIGHTON. 
By the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY, M.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be bad, by the same Author, 


COMFORT for the AFFLICTED. 


from various Authors. Second Edition, 5s. 


Selected 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo, 


AB GAs. S.T CAPEL 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ Clandestine Marriage,” &c. &c. 

“ One of the best kind of fashionable novels, not only free from the 
vulgar impertinences of the ‘silver-fork school,’ but has the tone of 
society, and betier still, a vein of pure and ‘healthful sentiment. The 

= incidents of the story are treated with good taste and genuine pa- 

; but it is enlivened by very amusing scenes, in which the ridiculous 
ona vicious peculiarities of character, so often met with in real life, ar 
cleverly hit off with a pencil which emulates the witty drollery of cari. 
cature without its coarseness.”—Spectator. 

** One of the best fictions of the season.”—Criti 

« This work is full of liveliness and ‘tencliys * gay, pape and spark. 
ling, it is certain to please those who read pour passer le temps, while the 
lovers of tenderness and pathos will be deeply interested by the beantiful 
and touching history of Aveline Fitzpatrick, perhaps the most beautiful 
portion of the whole work.”—Sun. 

“A very superior work. Without the coarseness of Mrs. Trollope’ 
writings, it has all her vigour and ge | of narrative, with touches d 
ideal grace and beauty, and a perception of the ae impulses of the 
heart to which that lady seems utterly a stranger. It might almost be called 
a dramatic novel, tor the characters and story are devel ped in a series of 
animated conversations, which are sustained with remarkable power, dis 
tinctness, and varicty. The ~ eae portions of the work are written 
with much elegance.”—John Bu 


Richard ‘ci New Burlington Street. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
Price One Shilling. ; 
HE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY of 


BRITISH WORTHIES, Vol. VI., containing Portraits on Steel, 
and Lives of Charles |., Strafford, Hampden, Laud, Selden, and Blake. 


London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


4 ASRS of MANY LANDS 
By Miss M. FRASER TYTLER. 
A New Edition, in small 8vo, with a — and Engraved 
Title-pege. Price 5: 

TALES of GOOD and GREAT KINGS; 
Charles V., Gustavus Adolphus, Henri Quatre, &c. Price 5s. 

TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE; it 
cluding Nelson, Wallace, Napoleon, &c. Price 5s. 

TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. Second 
Serics. Including Washington, Wellington, &c. Price 5s. 


William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 








Sixteenth Edition, in 4 vols. 8vo, price 27. 2s. 


ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND; 

carefully revised with the Original MS. ; with a Portrait, Index, 

and Memoir of the Author, by Dr. Wexisa, (all wanting in the previow 
Editions in 4 vols.) 

The Srersoryrep Epirron, in 1 large vol. 8vo, 18. 
** An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 


YTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. A 
New Edition (the Third), in 7 vols. demy 8vo, to range with 
= Historical Works. Price 4/. 4s. 
e¢ Srergotrrrxp Epition, 9 vols. post Svo, 2/. 14s. Also, Vols. 
VL > IX. of the First Edition, to complete Sets, demy Svo, 12s. each. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co., London ; and 
John Cumming, Dublin, 
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The following Periodical Works for February 1846 wiil be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT anp Co, 


= PENNY MAGAZINE. Part I. 
Price 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND during the THIRTY | 


§’ PEACE, 1815-1845. By Cuances Kwiour, Part I.,with a | 
Senet Rarope and a Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, price 2s. 


The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. | 


XIIL., including Title and Contents to Vol. L., with a coloured 
we of the Virgin and Child, after Raphael. Price 1s. 


SUPPLEMENT to the PICTORIAL GAL- 


LRERY of ARTS, containing Fourteen Portraits on Steel of Eminent 
Discoverers and Improvers in the Usefal Arts, price 7s. 


OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES: a Gallery 
of Portraits, with Memoirs, being a Continuation of “ Old England.” 
First half of Part Il., price 9d. 


demand for Part I. of this Work having far exceeded the number 
PS jc teron and the coloured Plate requiring a considerable time for 
its production, it has been thought advisable, to prevent disappoint- 
ment to the Public, to divide Part II. The first half, now published, 
contains Six Portraits and a portion of Letterpress.) 


The POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part XI. 
First half, price 1s. 
The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY 


CYCLOPZADIA, Part IX. First half, price 9d. 


CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Vol. XIIL., price ls. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 





MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 
SEF NOWLEDGE. Part XV. Containing: Arabia, egypt, 
FA ge 9 } wa anny one Map; India, Nos. 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, Six 
Maps. Price 5s. coloured, and 3s. 6d, plain. 
Any of the Society’s Maps may be had separately, price 6d. plain, 
and 9d. coloured. 
Eveorx, containing 77 Maps, is now published in One Volume, with 
Title and Contents, handsomely half-bound in russia or morocco, co- 
loured, 3/. 13s. 6d. ; plain, 2/, lis. 


OLD ENGLAND, in Two Volumes, handsomely 


bound in cloth, price 2/. 5s.; or each Volume singly, price 1/. 2s. 6d 


The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS, Vol. I., 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 16s. 6d.; or with Fourteen Portraits 
on Steel of Eminent Discoverers and Improvers in the Useful Arts, 
price lJ. 4s. 

The PENNY CYCLOPDIA SUPPLEMENT, 
Vol. I. (to be completed in Two Volumes), strongly boarded;in cloth, 
price 12s. 

The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY of 
BRITISH WORTHIES may be had, elegantly bound in double volumes, 
gilt edges, price 3s. each. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES of STATESMEN 


of the TIME of GEORGE III. By Lory Broveuam. In Three 
Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 9s. 


CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE to 
SHAKSPERE, One Volume complete, price 2/. 6s. cloth. 
PENNY MAGAZINE, 1845, price 7s. Gd. cloth. 
22 Ludgate Street, January 24, 1846. 
K Sicar's PENNY 


Weekly Numbers. . . . . » «© «© 
Monthly Parts (with a Supplement) . 








MAGAZINE. 


One Penny. 
Sixpence. 
Contents of Part I., to be published on Saturday, January 31 :— 

Imaginary Scenes: 1. The Town and the People.—On Writing for the 
People.—New Year's Eve.—The Economy of Benevolence. e Old- 
light Judgments: On ‘Trade.—Enigmas.—Shreds of the Pa: Expendi- 
tare of War-—The Golden Age: The Iron Age.—The Caricaturist’s 
Portrait Gallery: John Wilkes, by Hogarth. —Old Authors and Old 
Books: John Skelton.—A Pleasing Contrast. — Shaksperiana.—Klavs 
Avenstaken; a Legend of the Old Sea-Kings.—Old Authors and Old 
Books: John Skelton’s Writings.—Lines to a Fair Absentee.—Scraps of 
the Day.—The Oldlight Judgments; On Education.—Shreds of the Past. 
—Popular Fallacies about Law. and Lawyers.—Enigma II.—The Eye- 
Witness: 1. The Opening of the Session of Parliament.—The School- 
Boy’s Execration.— Daltonism.—The Country Gentleman of Germany.— 
Aravo on the Weather. — Enigma 111,—‘The Library Table: Carlyle’s 
« Oliver Cromwell.” 

London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 











To the Trade, 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE.— 


KJ BOOKSELLERS desirous of acting as Agents for the Sale of this 
popular Periodical will be supplied with Show-Cards, Specimens, and 
lication to the Publisher. Names should be trans- 





Prosp , On app 
mitted as soon as possible. 
T. B. Sharpe, 15 Skinner Street, Snow Hill. 





Cheap, Amusing, and Instructive Reading for the People. 


Now ready, 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 


\J Parr IV. (Fenrvary), Sixty-four Pages of Letterpress, and 
Engravings by Prexxuseri1, Tenniet, Wamren, Purz, &c., con- 
tains the following, among many other interesting Articles:—St. Mi- 
chael’s Eve.—Lucy Cooper (concluded).— Popular Year-Book.—Sketch 
of the Life of Korner.—Manners of our Ancestors.—A Day in Milan.— 
The Ploughing Match.—The United States’ Exploring Expedition. — 
Nature and Art.—The Siege of Corfe Castle.—Stockton St. Aune's.— 
hve John of France.—Health of Towns and Populous Districts.—The 


mpe Viser, or Ancient Ballad of Scandinavia.—Reading for the 


Young: Mother and Danghter.—The Hills that bring down the Rain.— 
Ecclesiastical Architecture (19 Engravings).—Adventures in the Snow, 
c. &e, Ke, 


London: T. B. Sharpe, 15 Skinner Street, Snow Hill. 


Price 6s. 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


No, VIIT.—Fesrvary. 


CONTENTS. 
I. AUSTRALIA. 
II. SCOTTISH CRIMINAL LAW. 
Ill. ANTIQUITY OF THE GOSPELS. 
IV. WHEWELL’S INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR. 
Vv. ARAGO ELOGE HISTORIQUE DE BARON 
FOURIER. 
VI. DESPATCIIES AND LETTERS OF LORD NEL- 
SON. 

VII. ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES. 

VIII, EXPLANATIONS, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
CREATION. 

IX. CARLYLE’S OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Edinburgh: W.P.Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


TFeveras JERROLD’S' SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. 
Contents of No. XIV. 
Confessions of Richard Grainger. 
The Standard of Progress. 
Death and the Hangman. 
Man and Beast. 
English Scenes and Characters, 
A Memoranda of Maturin. 
The Rome-Ward Bound. 
His Majesty, the Public. 
The Labourer’s Gathering. 
The Worth of Statesmenship. 
The Confessions of an Old Picture, 
The Mission of the Press. 
A Story of the Allotment System. 
Hedgehog Letters. By the Enrror. 
Reviews of Books, &c. &c. &c. 
t> Vols. I. and II., neatly bound in cloth, price 7s. each, 
are now ready. 
London: published at the Puncu Orvice, 8 Fleet Street. 








New Pocket Magazine. 


On the Ist of February will be published, price 6d., with Illustrations, 
Number Two of the 


LMANACK of the MONTH; 
a Review of Everything and Everybody. 
Edited by GILBERT ABBOTT & BECKETT, 

Among the principal contents of No. 2, will be found Notices of 
ALL THE ParncrpaL Occurrencet oy THE Montu, including The 
Great Event of the Month—The Début of the Month—The Play of the 
Month—The Pamphlet of the Month—The Exhibition of the Month— 
The Concert of the Month—Improvement of the Mouth—The Book of 
the Mouth—The Abuse of the Month—The Talk of the Month, &c. &c. 

Books, &c., for Review, and Contributions for the Editor, may be 
addressed to the Punch Office, No. 83 Fleet Street, where the Almanack 


of the Month is published. 











UARTERLY JOURNAL of the 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Kdited by the VICE-SECRETARY. 


The Fifth Number (commencing the Second Volume) will be published 
on Monday next, Feb. 2, 


Price, to Fellows, 3s.; to the Public, 4s. 


The First Volume, with Title, Table of Contents, and Index, is now 
ready. Price, to Felluws, 13s.6d.; to the Public, 17s. 6d. 


. London: Longman and Co. 
Sold also at the Apartments of the Society, Somerset House. 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S MAGAZINE and 


CHRISTIAN MOTHER'S MISCELLANY. 
Coxrsents 0” JAN. No.: Thoughts on Education, addressed to Mothers, 











No. I.—Reflections on the Art of Writing.—Hints to Mothers on the Ma- 

Servants.—biographical Sketches of celebrated Women: No. I., Hannah 

HINTS to MISTRESSES of FAMILIES on 
and Christian Mother’s Miscellany,” published Feb. Ist. 

KWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

I. Servia and the es Servian Question.’”’—II. The Student of Sala- 

ai 
Society.—VII. It’s all for the Best.—VIII. A Peep into the Whig Penny 
Paternoster Row, London, 
War with America: Are we not Brethren ?—Lord Campbell's Lives 
geance; » Highland Story; by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder.—The Antigone 
Cosmos.—Poetry.—Literary Register. 





Sold by all Bookseliers and Newsvenders. 


nagement of Children, &c. &c. Fxs. No.: Hints to Mistresses ot Fa- 
milies on the Importance of improving the Moral Condition of Female 
More, with a Portrait. — Spiritual Religion the Cure, not the Cause, ot 
Melancholy, &c. &c. 
the Importance of improving the Moral Condition of Female Servants. 
See Article on this interesting subject in the “ Englishwoman’s Magazine 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; snd all 

Booksellers in Town and Country. 
Brac 
No. CCCLXIV, Fesrvarr 1846. 
CONTENTS: 
manca, Part 1V.—III. Semone more about Music.—1V. Martha 
Brown.—V. Marlborough. No. LI.—VI. Recollections of a Lover of 
Post-Bag.—IX. East and West.—X. An Apology for a Review. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 
AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY, price ONE SHILLING, contains: 
of the English Chancellors.—Our Hearth and Homestead; by John 
Mills, Esq.—The Lyric Poetry of Germany.—Love, Jcalousy, ard Ven- 
of Sophocles, as represented on the Edinburgh Stage; by Thomas de 
Quincey.—Jenny Basket; an American Romance; by Colonel Johnson. 
W, Tait, Edinburgh ; — Marshall, and Co., London; and 
John Cumming, Dublin, 





Illustrated by Leech, and with a Portrait of Grimaldi by 
Greatbatch, and Views of the Fagade of San Gregorio, Val- 
ladolid ; the Arco de Santa Maria, Burgos; Sculpture in 
the Apse of the Cathedral of Burgos; the Cloister of San 
Juan de los Reyes, Toledo; and the Portal of San Telmo, 
Seville. 

THE FEBRUARY NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Contains : 
BRIAN O’LINN; or, LUCK is EVERYTHING. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of ** Storics of Waterloo,’’ ** Wild Sports of the West,”’ &c. 
With an Illustration by Leech, 

Mr. Tonkes and his great Christ-; The Guinea Trade. By Robert 
mas Failure. By Albert Smith. Postans. 

Gaming, Gaming ~- Houses, and | Reminiscences of Grimaldi, the 
G AnA Jotical ac clown. ith a Portrait by 
Greatbatch. 

The Occultation of Orion, By H. 
W. Longfellow. 

The Marquess Wellesley, K.G., &c, 





ac- 
count of Play, Houses of Play, 
and Play-men. 

a and his Children. By 


The Travelled Man. By Mrs. Gore. ! 
OUTPOURINGS. BY D. CANTER. 


LiBaTion X. 

Coming out of the Theatre—Munden and Gattie—How to save Coach- 
hire —Munden’s Merits as a Comedian—His tenac‘ousness of his Parts 
—Theatrical Court-Cards — Dowton — Terry — Blanchard — Bartle y— 
Strickland—Farren, &c. 


The Two Bouquets. By Arthur | New Pictorial Publications. With 
Dudley. an Engraving of the Facade of 
The Love-Token. San Gregorio, Valladolid, &c. 
I drink, my friend, to you. By | The Wassail Bowl. 
ue, 


W. Law Gay 
TIPPERARY HALL. 
Contents :—The Whiskey-Drinker's Prologue—The Venue—Horace at 
a Discouut—Preparations for a Broil—The True Report of the Potato 
Commission—The Dignity of Grilling —Whiskey Vesuvius and the 
** Vestiges of Creation” —The Oregon—Songs of the Columbia, Ame- 
rican and English—The Love of the Travelling Bachelor—Jurisaic- 
tion of the Police, and the Beauty of the Beulah Spa—Broken ‘Teeth 
Worse than Broken Hcarts.—The Steeple-Chase whihoat a Steeple— 
Rum and Milk—The Queen’s Visit to Ireland, &c. &c. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





THE UNION MAGAZINE, 
On February Ist will appear, = 2e., with an Illustration by Piz, 
and several Wood Engravings, 
HE UNION MAGAZINE. 
No. IT. 
ConxTENTs. 
1. Shall Warren Hastings have a Statue? 
2. Letters from a Hindoo Gentleman travelling in Eng 
land (No. 2). 
3. The Dream of Gertrude Lisle. 
4, An Original Sonnet, by the late John Keats (the last he 
wrote). 
a Yeseneh the medium of the Anastatic Process, a facsimile of 
this Sonnet in the Poet's Hand-Writing will be given, 
5. A Case of Phiz. 
. The Jew and the Counts of Diddlestein, 
Thomas Carlyle’s Hero-Worship. 
. Stanzas. 
. The Quarantine Tales (No, I.), by Quercus, 
10. The Cathedral of Cologne. 
11. Lines on the Death of Sir William Follett. 
12. William Fleming, the Deal Boatman. 
13. Review of Dickens’ Christmas Books. 
14. The Corn Laws (Repeal of) beneficial to the Landed 
Interest. 
Published by Messrs. Madden and Malcolm, Leadeuhall Street, Lon- 
don; and to be had by order of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Sone 





THE FIFTH NUMBER OF 
H E T oO R Cc H 


contains : 

1. Periodical Literature. II. Life and Genius of Ariosto. 
ard’s Sketches from Life. IV. People when at Home. 
VI. Mines and Mineral Wealth of Scotland, 
Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

Price 3d.; or by post, 4d. 

The Frast Paurt of the TORCH, containing the five Nos. published 
in January, is now ready, price ls. 2d. 

Edinburgh : Sutherland and Kuox. London: Houlston and Stoneman, 





III. Blanch- 
V. Inchcolm. 
VIL. Weekly Varieties in 





Price ls. 


‘THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


for Feuevary 1. 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 


CONTENTS: 

Withdrawal of the Medical Bill: Necessity of a Bill to regulate Phar- 
macy.—Summary of Portuguese Pharmacy.—C. utyric Acid io 
Rotten Potatoes.—Spigelia Anthelmia.— Medici Herbs supplied to 
the London Market.—Poisonin by Nitrate of Potesh.— Ditto by Strych- 
nia.—Membrane Capsules.—Tyler’s Soda-Water Machine (with 
—Gor eches.—Resin of Ceradia Furcata.—Cinchona Bark.—Co- 
louring Matter of Cochineal.—Cachou Aromatise.—Protection of Work- 
men from the Effects of Lead, &c. &c. 


Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 








British Archeological Association, 
Ou Monday, Feb. 2, will be published No. 1V., price 2s. 6d., of 


> 

HE JOURNAL of the BRITISH 

ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
CONTENTS: 

, Carpenters’ Hall, and its Paintings, by F. W. Fairholt (with Four 
Engravings on Copper) ; Notes on a Bronze Head of Hadrian, by C. R. 
Smith (with a Copperplate); On the Musical Instruments of the Middle 
Ages ; On the Coins of Cunobeline and the Ancient Britons. by the 
Rev. Beale Pust; Sepulchral Caves in the Isle of Guernsey, by F.C. 
Lukis; Proceedings of the Central Committee ; Mr. Lowe eports 
on the Discoveries at Lewes; Report of the Congress of the Association 
at Winchester; Reviews of New Publications, &c. 


Henry G, Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR, MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS 
Now Ready. 





1. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS of 
ENGLAND. By Lorp CampaxrLu. 3 vols, 8vo. 42s, 


The MARLBOROUGH DESPATCHES. 
Edited by Sir Gzoncz Mugray, Vols. IV. and V, 8vo., 
20s. each, 

3, 

VOYAGES of DISCOVERY and RESEARCH 

within the ARCTIC REGIONS, from 1818 to the Present 


Time. By Sir Jouw Barrow, ‘Bart. Portrait and Maps. 
8yo, 15s, 


4. 
The GEOLOGY of RUSSIA in EUROPE. 


By R. I. Murcuisoy, R.G.8, With coloured Maps, Plates, 
&e. 2 vols. royal 4to, 87. 8s, 


5. 


A MEMOIR of SIR PHILIP DURHAM— 
his NAVAL LIFE and SERVICES, 8yo. 5s. 6d. 


6. 
BROGDEN’S CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS 
against the ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, and NOVELTIES 
of the CHURCH of ROME. Vol.I, 8yvo, 14s, 


7. 


REMARKABLE CRIMES and TRIALS. 
Fae ty from the German, By Lapy Durr Gorpoy, 
vo, . 


8, 


The MILITARY MISCELLANY. By Henry 
MaRsHALL, F.R.S.E. 8vo, 10s, 


9, 
KUGLER’S HAND-BOOK of PAINTING— 
The German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. Post 8vo. 12s, 
[Newt week. 


10. 
The FAIRY RING; a new Collection of 


Grimm's Popular Tales and Stories from the German. 
With 13 Illustrations by Ricuarp Doyix. Fep.8vo. 7s. 6d. 


11. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ee ng a Png Henry Hatram, Esq. Fifth Edition. 
vols, oO 8. 


12. 

LIFE of LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON, 
By Horace Twiss, Esq., Q.C. Third Edition, 2 vols, 
post 8vo, 21s, 

13, 

HAWKSTONE. Second Edition, 2 vols. Fep, 

8vo, 12s, 


14, 
LIFE of the GREAT CONDE. By Lorp 
Manon. Post 8vo, 5s. 
15. 
FALL of the JESUITS. From the French of 
Count ALEXIS DE Saint Prixst, Post 8vo. 23. 6d. 


16. 


TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. By 
Cuarias LyEwu, F.R.S, 2 vols, post'8vo, 21s. 


17, 


FORD’S HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS 
in SPAIN, and READERS at HOME, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


18. 


The INTELLECTUAL POWERS. By Joun 
AsBERcKOMBIE£, M.D, Eleventh Edition, Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


19, 

The PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL FEEL- 
INGS. By Jonw AsEeRcRromBIE, M.D. Seventh Edition. 
Fep. 8vo, 48, ‘ 

20. 

The GREEK CLASsic POETS. By H, N. 

CoLeniper, Third Edition, Fep. 8vo, 5s, 6d, 





THE PARLOU 


authors. 


series now in course of publication. 


TALES BY THE 


admiration of the author’s powers.”—-London Magazine. 


THE CHATEAU D'IF ... 
MANSFIELD PARK... . 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
DARK LADY OF DOONA . 
THE MAGICIAN... + - 


NEW MONTHLY VOLUME. 


R NOVELIST. 





Unner this title the Publishers intend to issue a series of Tales, Novels, and Romances, by the most distinguished 


Each work will, with a few exceptions, be comprised in one neat duodecimo volume of about 320 pages, a size suitable 
either for the trav elling- carriage or the library, and will be printed in a style which can bear a comparison with any of the 


The majority of the works selected for publication are either copyright editions, on the purchase of which a considerable 
sum has been expended, or translations from the French and German languages, by competent persons, 





On February First will appear, 


OHARA FAMILY. 


PART FIRST. 
Price 2s. sewed, or 2s. 6d. in cloth boards. 


“This work is perhaps the most powerful altogether of the whole class of Irish novels. © ® *® © * The author is 
one of the most masterly painters of national character that has yet appeared in [reland.”—Edinburgh Review. 

‘“« The author is truly a man of talent and genius.” —Liferary Gazette, 

«Since the appearance of the earliest and best of the ‘ Waver Novels,’ nothing in the way of literature has so excited 
the public mind as the Tales by the O’Hara Family."—New Monthl 

‘We have read these Tales with an interest often excited even to a painful degree of intensity, and with frequent 


hly Magazine. 


On March First will appear, 


THE COMMANDER OF 


A ROMANCE OF PROVENCE. 
BY EUGENE SUE, 


MALTA. 





Wiorks in preparation. 


« « « « By M, Dumas. 

» . « « By Miss Austen. 
+ 6 « BV. CO. Gaarvan. 
o © «© © By W. Maxwett. 

» «© « « By Leitcnu Ritcuie, 





Boltest SIMMS and M‘INTYRE. London: W. S. ORR and CO. Glasgow: RICHARD 
GRIFFIN and CO. Dublin: JOHN CUMMING, 





In Twenty-One Volumes, with Eighty Plates, price 5s. each, cloth, 

ALPY’S ONLY COMPLETE and UNIFORM 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 
The Continuation by ee, FE S. HUGHES, B.D., Prebendary of 
erborough. 
Also, in Seven Vols, 8vo, price 10s, 6d. each, 
HUGHES’S HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the Reign of George the Second to the present Time. 
London: A, Valpy, M.A,; and George Bell, Fleet Street. 





New Work by Miss Martineau. 
In 5 vols, price 10s. 6d. 


FOREST and GAME-LAW TALES. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Second Edition, price 5s. cloth, 


LIFE in the SICK-ROOM: Essays, By an 
Tavali 


- Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





In post 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
COTTISH ART and NATIONAL 


ENCOURAGEMENT; containing a View of Existing Controversies 
the last Twenty-seven Years relative to Art in 


and Transactions 
Scotland, With an ample Appendix of ts. 

A few copies are printed on large paper, price 10s. 
William k d and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








In royal 12mo, 7s, 6d. bound, 


RADUS : ad PARNASSUM. A New Edition, 
and corrected, with the Addition of many New Words, 

with tt py English Meanings introduced. 

Landon! Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold af 2. Seeenhlt, 

ty te to the Company, at their Hall, Stationers’ C ™ 
the considerable changes juced into this Raiten, “the E 

tte, es hating ‘trailed bimmsclf of the oes of several of the most distin- 
ars in the eo bow is S matified to find that his labours have 

Fao ae) their approbation, 





New Volume of D’dubigne’s 's History of the Reformation. 
HE FOURTH VOLUME (containing ¢ the most 


B eveche jn the Gesnt B 
week, in ciate price 12s. 


To be succeeded paaialipialy by 
, New Edition of the Four Volumes. The 
ish Text will be carefully revised by Dr. D’Ausroxe, who, besides 
Preface 


Lo a new solely for this Rdition; “will make numerous inte- 
ng Additions ¢! t, never before published, 








Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES, 
A Collection of Original Works of Fiction and Biography. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


7. eae ENGAGEMENTS, 
A Tale of the Afighan Rebellion, 


Also recently published, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s, cloth, 
The FALCON FAMILY;; or, Young Ireland, 


* A vein of genuine comedy runs lavishly through every page.”—Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

“* His delineation of the Falcon brood, living at the expense of all with 
bar? they can claim acquaintance, is a family picture worthy of Hogarth.” 
—Athenaum, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


The LIFE of MOZART, including his Corres. 
aan’. B ayy HOLMES, ‘Author of “ A Ramble among the 
usicians of many,” &c. 
“ A clear, com contet, and ‘gna gl view of Mozart’s life.”— Blackwood. 
“ This is decidedly the best and most complete Mogeaphy of the great 
composer that we have ever ag "— Westminster 


London; Chapman and Hall, 156 sent, 





Second Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
HE CHILD of the ISLANDS: a Poem. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





The Second Edition, with an Additional Preface, 5s. 6d., of 
I NDICATIONS of the CREATOR: Theological 
Extracts from the History and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 
By the Rev. Prof. WHEWELL, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
By the same Author, 

Of a LIBERAL EDUCATION in GENERAL, 
and with particular reference to the leading Studies of the University 
of Cambridge. 

The PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH UNIVER- 
SITY EDUCATION. Second Edition. 5s, 

London; John W. Parker, West Strand, 





In 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 9s. 
ODERN HAGIOLOGY : an Examination of 


he Natare and Tendency of some Legendary and Devotional 
ae lately ublished under the sanction of the Rev. J, H. Newmai, 
the Rev, Dr usey, and the Rev. F. Oakeley. 
By the Rev. J, C. CROSTHWAITE, M.A., 
Rector of St. “Mary- at-Hill, London. 


London: John W, Parker, West Strand. 
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A LIST OF NEW WORKS, 
Just Published or Nearly Ready. 





1 


M. MIGNET’S ANTONIO PEREZ and PHI- 
LIP It, of SPAIN. Translated by C. Cocxs, B.L., Trans- 
jator of Michelet’s “‘ Priests, Women, and Families.” Post 
8v0. [On Wednesday next. 


2. 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS. Collected and Edited by his Son. $ 
yols, 8v0. ‘ [Nearly ready. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. A New Edition, revised; with Notes, Vol. 2, 
8vo, Maps, 12s. P 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGEDIZ SUPERSTITES. 
Recensuit et brevi Adnotatione instruxit GuLigLMus Liy- 
woop, A.M. 8vo, 16s. 

5. 

PERICLES: a Tale of Athens in the 83d 
Olympiad. By the Author of “ A Brief Sketch of Greek 
Philosophy,” 2 vols. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


6 


REINHARDT’S TERENCE. Edited, with 
English Notes, by Dr. D, B, Hicxre. 2d Edition, 12mo, 
Portrait, 9s. 6d, . 


VIRGIL’S GEORGICS. Heyne’s Text. 
With a Literal and Rhythmical Translation, By the Rey. 
W. SewELL, B.D, 18mo, 3s, 6d, 


8 


Mr. S. LAING’S NOTES on RONGE and 
CZERSKI’S SCHISM from the CHURCH of ROME, 2d 
Edition, Fep. 8vo, 5s. 

9 


MICHELET’S PRIESTS, WOMEN, and 


FAMILIES. Translated, with the Author's Sanction, by 
C, Cocks, B.L, 2d Edition. Post 8vo, 9s, 
10. 


The Rev. THOMAS DALE’S ARRANGE- 
MENT of the LITURGY. The Domestic Liturgy, and Fa- 
mily Chaplain, Post 4to. [Just ready, 

11. 

GRUNER’S DECORATIONS of the 
QUEEN’S SUMMER-HOUSE at PIMLICO. With De- 
scriptions, by Mrs. JAMgson. Small folio, 31s. 6d.; co- 
loured, 5/, 5s, 

12, 

M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE. A New Edition, corrected to January. 8vo, Maps, 
50s,; half-bound in russia, 55s.—Supplement, 3s, 64, 


13, 
OVER-POPULATION, and its REMEDY, 


By Wint1aM Tuomas TuHomson, 8y0, 10s. 6d, 


14, 


Mr. MACKINNON’S HISTORY of CIVILI- 
SATION, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


15. 


PALESTRINA: a Metrical Romance, By 
Rozert M. Heron, Esq. 8vo, 88, 6d. 


16. 
Mrs. BRAY’S COURTENAY of WALRED- 


DON. Complete in One Volume. Fep. 8vo, Frontispiece 
and Vignetté-Title; 63; I 
17. 
The HORSE in HEALTH and DISEASI, 
By J. W. Winter, M.R.C.V.S.L., late Veterinary Surgeon 
to Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


18. 


The HORSE’S FOOT; and HOW to KEEP 


itSOUND. By Wint1am Mites, Esq. Royal 8vo, Illus- 
trations, 73, 


19. 
The PLOUGH: a Monthly Journal of Agricul- 


ural and Rural Affairs. No. II. for February, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


20. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on ABDOMI- 
NAL HERNIA. By Tuomas P, Tears, F.L.8., M.R.C,S., 
Xe, 8yo, Mlustrations, 15s. 





London; Lonemax, Browx, GREEN, and Loxomans. 


Mr. Colburn’s New Publications now ready. 


HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 
AT ST. HELENA. 
BY GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, 


The Emperor’s Companion in Exile, and Testamentary Executor. 


Now first translated and published, with the sanction of the Author, from the Original Manuscript. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. bound, 


IL. 
PART lil, OF THE NEW TIMON. 


A ROMANCE OF LONDON. 
N.B.—New Editions of Parts I. and II. are also now ready, price 1s, 6d. each. 


III, 
SiR ROGER DE COVERLE Y. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 


By the Author of “ Maids of Honour,” 3 vols, 
A THIRD EDITION OF REVELATIONS OF RUSSIA 


IN 1846. 
By AN ENGLISH RESIDENT. 
Revised and corrected by the Author, with Additional Notes, and brought down to the Present Time, 
2 vols,, 21s. bound, 


SEVEN YEARS?’ CAMPAIGNING IN THE PENINSULA AND 
THE NETHERLANDS. 


By Sir RICHARD D, HENEGAN, formerly Head of the Field-Train Department with the Allied 
Armies under the Command of His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 2 vols, small 8vo, (Just ready). 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 





EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 





Now ready, complete in Two Volumes, price 3s. 6d. each, 
LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO X. 
By WILLIAM ROSCOE. 


With the Italian and Latin Notes Translated, and copious additional Illustrations from the Italian 
Translation of Bosst, a Portrait of Leo, and an enlarged Index, 





Volumes already published, price 3s. 6d. each. 


ROSCOR'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, CALLED THE MAGNIFICENT. 


One Volume. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 


FROM THE ACCESSION TO THE DEATH OF CHARLES I. 
One Volume. 


MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 


An Historical Romance, One Volume, 








DUMAS’ 








NOTICE. 


A PIRATICAL imitation of this popular series having been announced, in which its size, form, and appearance are 
attempted to be closely copied, the subscribers and the public are respectfully cautioned against this act o' unprincipled 
and unblushing plagiarism. ; 

The nature of this proceeding will be fully understood, when it is stated, that of siz books announced by the plagiarist- 

rojector, four are ‘‘conveyed” from the “ List,” already in our readers’ hands, of works in preparation for the “ Evurorzay 
IBRARY;” and one (Leo X.) is manifestly suggested by the publication of another work of the same author in this series! 

The plagiarist-projector characteristically tog “that his constant intercourse with the learned in all parts of the 
world, and his extensive literary property, will enable him to bring such resources to the formation of his ‘ Standard 
Library’ as,” &c. The value to be attached to this vapid flourish may be duly estimated from the preceding statement, that 
five-sixths of his announcements are appropriations from the ‘‘ European Library,” and the remaining sixth the reprint of 
an old translation from the German! 

The publisher of the ‘‘ European Library” pledges himself, notwithstanding this flagrant a opriation of his plan and 
ideas, to produce every work he has announced in a style worthy of the high character. of his series. Their production, 
more especially with reference to the Foreign Works—as he does not give mere reprints from exploded translations—will 
necessarily require a certain time, but they shall be published with the least delay that is consistent with their due prepa- 
ration, 7 





D. BOGUE, 86 Fleet Street. 
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New and Standard School Books, 
PUBLISHED BY 


CRADOCK and Co., 48 Paternoster Row. 


A NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY, price 2s. 6d. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S YOUNG _SCHOLAR’S 


NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY; containing every Word in common 
ned accented, with the Mute Letters —— in Italics. 


Lessons in one, two, and three syllables, Tables of 
Ciassep Worps, &c. The whole constru ona new and improved 
plan. By Exisa Caamperiary. 12mo, price 2s. 6d., bound and lettered. 
BENTLEY’S BRITISH CLASS-BOOK ; or, 
Works of Modern Classical Authors, in Prose and Verse, and designed foe 
By the Rev. Huon Bentiey. A new 
Edition, 12mo, price 4s. 6d., bound and lettered. 
Joseph Guy’s valuable Elementary Works. 
GUY'S NEW BRITISH PRIMER, with fine 
a el from Harvey's Designs. Twenty-fifth Edition, 6d., strongly 
GUY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK, 
with New Cuts. Seventy-fifth Edition, 12mo, 1s. 6d. bound. 
GUY’S MOTHER’S CATECHISM of USE- 
2S ee with Cuts. New Edition, price 9d. sewed; 1s. 


GUY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR; a 
Cm to his Spelling Book. Fleventh Edition, enlarged, 1¢mo, price 
GUY’S NEW BRITISH READER. 
Edition, 12mo, with numerous Cuts, price 3s. 6d. roan lettered. 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 9a. 
sewed; Is. 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES in 
PAO Se Pere arene, SYNTAX, and PUNCTUATION. Od. 

GUY’S SCHOOL QUESTION- BOOK on 
ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
Ar TRcn Cu Mia read Gea a ines aerate Ba 
tion, in a thick 12mo volume, price 4s. 6d. . 

GUY’S ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY, including Greece and Rome, Feypt, Persia, Carthage, the Philis- 
tines, a age Goths, Huns, &c. With for Exami- 
nation at the E New Edition, in 12mo, con upwards of 300 
pages, price only 3s. 6d. bound in roan, and lettered. 

GUY’S ELEMENTS OF MODERN HIS- 
ny Meg ang Pg 
Switzeriand, Italy, Genoa, Tuscany, Naples, and Sicily, Mohammedans, 
12mo, a new Edition, corrected and enlarged, price 3s. 6d. bound and let- 

GUY’S ELEMENTS OF BRITISH HIS- 


leventh 








TORY, con Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, under " 
rate Heads. Amey and auch enlarged ns So is now added, 

ie" each ¢mo, 
price Se. 6d1 bound and lettered. ~~ 5 


GUY’S CHART OF GENERAL HISTORY 


’ 
ee Oe wa ie et 
easy reference. The Sixth Edition, enlarged, 74.; oF on canvass and 
mabogany rolier, 10s, 6d.; oF done wp as a Yook for the library, 10s. 6d 
and on canvass, mah roller, ished, 14s. 


GUY’S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT, or SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC. Eighteenth Edition, 12mo, 2s. bound.—A KEY to the 
same (Fifth Edition), 4s. 6d. bound. 


GUY’S FIRST ARITHMETIC for 

R CLASSES, a to fine man- 

Si rarteises Sarees 
GUY’S COMPLETE TREATISE on BOOK- 


KEEPING. A new Fdition, revised and thoroughly corrected, fep. 8vo, 
price 1s. bound and lettered.” a " 


GUY’S SCHOOL CYPHERING-BOOK. 


Ninth Edition, large post writing paper, 4to, 5s. 6d. half-bound—A KEY 
GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, illustrated 





with Maps. Eighteenth Edition, - J corrected to the present time, 
royal 18mo, 3s. bound in red.—A '¥ to the Problems and Ques- 
tions, new » corrected, price ls. 6d. 


GUY’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, with Tutor’s 
ee Sa ee ee Six Maps, price 9d. sewed; 1s. 

GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF SIXTEEN 
MAPS, for Junior Students. Large 4to, finely coloured, 5s. 

GUY’S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, 
familiarly ining the general Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies, and 
the Theory of the Tides. Illustrated with 18 fine steel plates. To which 
is intermixed, Questions for Examination. The Sixth 


Edition, en! i ft. Evwarp Rtopxe, Esq., of the Royal 
Naval Tichool Greenwich. ab 18mo, price 5s. bound ‘in roan and fet- 
The most correct School Atlases. 

OSTELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, in 32 


1 4to Maps, including Judea, Ancient Greece, the Roman Empire, and 
a Coambtlats Index. Super-royal 4to, price 11s. half-bound; and with 
to Bas finely outlined, 18s.; or full coloured, price one guinea half. 


RUSSELL’S ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
Re TGs halbousds of with the Maps finely colouted, 12 7 °° 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. Royal 4to and an Index, with the Names accented. 
10s, half-bound ; or coloured, 12s. 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT and MO- 
DERN GEOGRAPHY Combined. Forty-seven Maps, royal 4to, coloured, 
and Indexes, price 1/. 4s. half-bound. 

PALMER’S SCRIPTURE ATLAS. Twenty- 
six coloured Maps, and an acce.ted Index, §vo, price 12s, half-bound, 
or 10s, uncoloured. 





To Masters of Colleges, Schools, 8c. &c. 





MESSRS. LONGMAN AND CO.’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


OF COLLEGE AND SCHOOL-BOOKS, AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS, FOR 1846, 


Containing about Three Hundred New and Established Works, in all Branches of Scholastic Literature, 

may be had gratis of all Booksellers in Town and Country; or a copy will be forwarded, free of 

postage, to any person applying for the Catalogue to Messrs. LoncMAN-and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, 
ondon. 





Corrected throughout by the Nobility. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo (comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary 8vo volumes), with upwards of 
1500 Engravings of Arms, price 38s. bound, 


MR, BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETACE FOR 1846, 


A New Edition, corrected throughout from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c. 
AND CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 


“The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.”—Sun. 

“This work has long maintained its ground as the best genealogical and heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and 
Baronetage, and as the first authority on all questions respecting the aristocracy. It is certainly the most perfect and 
comprehensive encyclopedia of personal and national history ever given to the public—combining surprising accuracy and 
important information with the greatest brevity and clearness. The vast quantity of interesting matter referential to the 
Baronets, and the collateral branches, renders the work far more valuable than any former ones. Indeed, there is not 
name connected with a peer or baronet that is not to be found in its pages.” —Globe, 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 32s., with numerous Maps and Illustrations in Tinted Lithography, 
THE EXPEDITION TO BORNEO OF H.M.S. DIDO 
FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY. 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JAMES BROOKE, ESQ., OF SARAWAK (NOW AGENT FOR 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN BORNEO). 


By Captain the Hon. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 





Titmarsh in the East. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 12s., with numerous Illustrations, and a Coloured Frontispiece by the 
Author, 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO GRAND 
CAIRO. 
By Mr. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 


‘« In the first and sufficient place, he has written an amusing book. ® © © Mr. Titmarsh has two qualifications, 
which most tourists have not. He is a literary artist, and sees more of the distinctive traits of a place at a single glance 
than many would see if they looked their whole lives out.. © © © The ‘pencillings’ of this little volume are as lively 
as the letterpress: they really illustrate.”—Speetator. 

‘Mr. Titmarsh is always original, shrewd, and amusing, in his observations. Take him as the genius of matter of fact, 
and you will wonder that matter of fact can be so droll and clever.”—Britannia. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 





Just published, 


THE SPANISH LADYE?’S LOVE 
By Lady DALMENY. 


“ The designs are executed with elaborate finish and neatness, and the work is got up in a style of sumptuous eleganee, 
that renders it quite unique ofitskind. . .. . This is altogether a most remarkable production.”—Sypectator. 

“A beautiful work, and charmingly got up. The title-page promises the splendour and grace which are to follow, and 
the first illustration fully confirms the impression. . . . . The tale is told throughout with infinite feeling and che 
racter.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

“TItis ope to deny that this volume is magnificent, that the talent of the lady-artist is undoubted, and that the 
lithographer has contributed his portion of Jabour with first-rate ability and zealous carefulnets.”— Af orning Post. 

“* To speak of these beautiful designs in detail wou'd tempt us beyond our limits; but it may be proper to state of the 


“| work generally, that it is imperial folio, exquisitely worked in lithograph, on rich card-board; the illustrated letterpress 
occupying the upper right-hand corner of each page, and being printed in old English, in rich-coloured types, the initial ~ 


letters of each stanza being gorgeously i‘luminated; and the designs being introduced by an illuminated title-page, that far 
surpasses in taste and splendour any thing else of the kind that we are acquainted with.”—Court Journal. 
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